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t has been our privilege to serve 
y = i) fs S the needs of Connecticut industry for 
almost a century. If your plant needs 


es 
@) f S Sy 8 V a C e power piping, heating, sprinklers or 


plumbing, our experience can be of 
significant effect by helping you in 
both modernizing existing systems or 


original installation in new construction. 
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DOWD Are You Looking 
For New Customers? 
WYII f ( If you are, an advertising message published 


regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 

INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 

(O1S() N ING should help your personal and direct mail 

efforts to secure some new customers from 

YW \\ the more than 3,500 manufacturers in this 
7 )) | \ state—the majority of whom are readers of 


this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


advertising rates. 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


928 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


YOUR TRADEMARK IN THE 
YELLOW PAGES 
TELLS YOUR CUSTOMERS 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


The quality of your merchandise, your firm’s reputation, your 
other advertising sells your customer on your product. But to 
clinch the sale, he has to know where to buy it. And the best possible 
way to tell him is through your TRADEMARK listing in the YELLOW PAGES 
of his local telephone directory. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE /:< AS A BUYING GUIDE 


For full information about TRADEMARK representation in any telephone directory in 
any area of the state or nation — wherever you dealers are located — just ask your local telephone 
business office to have a TRADEMARK reresentative get in touch with you. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE 
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dont: lat the fine weather fool you 


Industry Fires Must Be Kept Burning . . . While most 
every one is thinking of swimming, fishing or just basking 
in the warm sunshine, you'll find the trucks of T.A.D. 
Jones and Company still rolling with fuel for the hungry 

fires of industry. 
24 hours a day — by truck, rail or barge — the fuel you 
need, be it Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous or anthracite 

coal, is as handy to you as your telephone. 
From one of the largest storage plants in New Eng- 
land we serve all of Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts. 


Serving Connecticut T. A. D. Jones G Company, Inc. 


and Western Massa- 


chusetts since 1925 NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 


UNiversity 5-6103 EDison 3-3123 














N recent years the state of affairs in the textile indus- 
try has come in for more discussion than all other 
industries put together. Primarily this has not been the 

happy, atomic-power-for-all type of discussion but rather 
the more pessimistic, what-is-wrong type. First and fore- 
most there is nothing wrong with the textile industry. It 
is in the throes of a vast transition involving the blending 
of man-made synthetics with the natural fibres. This transi- 
tion involves not only machines, materials and methods but 
also individual skills and ways of thinking. 


For thousands of years there were available as raw ma- 
terials to the textile industry only wool, cotton, flax and 
silk. About fifty years ago artificial silk (now Rayon) made 
its appearance. This was slowly assimilated into the indus- 
try over the years during the first and second world wars. 
During the last twenty years there has been a procession 
of new fibres—Nylon, Orlon, Dacron, Aralac, Vicara, 
Fiberglas, Acrilan, Dynel, Arnel and many others as yet 
unnamed and in the process of evaluation. With such a 
range of fibres available the reasons for the present textile 
problems are readily apparent. Heretofore it was custom- 
ary to use each fibre by itself and there grew up centers 
of industry specializing in individual fibres. Connecticut 
had its silk, wool and cotton centers, each located in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Fall River and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts were famous cotton centers years ago. As 


Rayon became accepted it was produced in all Rayon ma- 
terials, 


With the advent of the modern parade of new fibres, 
a new technique was introduced, that of blending two and 
three fibres to obtain qualities not obtainable with any of 
the materials by themselves. The evaluation of these blends 
is still one of the major problems facing the textile industry 


today. 


From the days of Eli Whitney down to the days of new 
fibres Connecticut has occupied a prominent position. A 
brief summary of textile accomplishments in Connecticut 
would not be complete without mentioning the cotton 


*The author of this month’s editorial is a director of MAC repre- 
senting Middlesex County. After graduation from M.I.T. as a chemi- 
cal engineer in 1932, Mr. Fraim began his business career with the 
United Piece Dye Works of Patterson, New Jersey. Later he became 
a development engineer for the Atlantic Rayon Corporation of 


Providence and a vice president of the International Braid Company 
of Providence, before organizing in 1947 with William Seidman, the 
Esser Mills, Inc., of which he is now treasurer. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Elastic Fabric Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, a corporator of the Middlesex Hospital of Middletown, chairman 
of the Board of Directors, First Congregational Church of Essex and 
a former director of the Middlesex County Manufacturers Association. 





TEXTILES IN CONNECTICUT 


By FREEMAN FRAIM, Treasurer* 


Essex Mills, Inc., Essex, Connecticut 
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manufacturing which has flourished along the banks of the 
Willimantic River, the silk industry of Winsted, Putnam 
and Manchester, the woolen industries of Thompsonville 
and Stafford Springs. There is a Rayon manufacturing plant 
in Rocky Hill. One of the first of the new synthetic fibres, 
a yarn made from milk casein, was developed in Taftville. 
This is now called Aralac. This yarn is produced in large 
quantities and is widely used by Connecticut hat manu- 
facturers. Vicara yarn, made from corn protein, was also 
first produced in Taftville. It is interesting, historically, to 
note here that Connecticut was once considered as an ideal 
place to cultivate the silk worm and serious attempts were 
made to grow mulberry trees. Someone, however, com- 
plicated the problem by proposing that colored silk could 
be produced by artificially varying the diet of the worms. 
The idea was interesting but it never advanced to the pro- 
duction stage. 


We all know that Connecticut industry is growing 
rapidly. Electronics, metal working, brass, jet engines, hel- 
icopters, atomic submarines, all crowd to the front for 
recognition in the over-all picture. One does not hear so 
much of the textile industry. This is true not only of Con- 
necticut but of New England in general. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that there has been a migration of textiles from 
New England. However, what types of mills have moved? 
First, there has been the problem of the cotton industry. On 
closer analysis it is logical that these mills should be lo- 
cated closer to their source of raw materials. Hundreds 
of New England mills have closed, but not all were trans- 
planted to some other part of this country. The same sit- 
uation is true, but to a lesser degree, in the woolen indus- 
try. Technical improvements, coupled with three-shift op- 
eration, has decreed that many of the older factories be- 
come surplus. Untold numbers were dismantled and shipped 
not only to the South but to India, South America, South 
Africa and Japan. The mass produced textile products, 
faced with the ever present threat of foreign competi- 
tion, were the most involved in the emigration. 


Examine the industries that have remained to discover 
the basic structure of Connecticut textile industry. There 
are today one or more large units in Connecticut produc- 
ing hats, rugs, silk fabrics, velvet, sewing thread and fish 
line. These, together with many cloth finishing factories 
and sewing units scattered about the state, are evidence 
that Connecticut can supply the exceptional skills required 
in these trades. They are evidence that the textile industry 
is still a strong factor in the economy of Connecticut, 
and as such should be given greater consideration by those 
charged with the Community development responsibilities. 


BASSICK PRODUCTS—1955 


“he Carsich Company 
Over 75 Years 


In Connecticut 


THIS is another interesting study of some of the struggles of imaginative 
and determined men who, “on their own”, built separate companies, 
later joined to form one of the many large and successful enterprises 
that have contributed so much toward the fame of Connecticut as a 
manufacturing state and to the economic welfare of the people in the 


state. 


Preface 


HE Bassick Company, of Bridge- 
port, long recognized as the 


leader of the caster industry and 
the “World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Casters” has much interesting back- 
ground leading up to its present po- 
sition. The story really begins in three 
distinct ways, all centering within a 
relatively close geographic area. There 
were actualy three well established 
firms which finally joined together in 
bringing about what is now known as 
The Bassick Company. The founding 
of these three plants will be related ac- 
cording to the order of plant numbers 
as illustrated in the early photograph 
called Plants of the Bassick Co. 


CAST IRON “GEM” caster first produced 
by Martin B. Schenck more than 50 years 
ago is typical of early caster designs. 
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Founding of the Burns 
and Bassick Company 


During the 1870's a young man, 
Samuel Austin Burns, came down from 
New Hampshire to Meriden to seek 
his fortune in the business world. 
There flowed in his veins the blood 
of Scotland’s famous bard and of an 
American hero who fought at Bunker 
Hill. Reaching Meriden, he and his 
brother-in-law, Charles F. Cook, be- 
gan their conquest of the world of 
business in a make-shift type of store. 


Together, these two battled through 
lean years and by dogged perserverance 
were able to form the Meriden Screw 
Company in 1878. By virtue of the 
quality of their work, this little com- 
pany grew, and as it prospered, young 
Sam Burns became more of a dominant 
figure. Soon the company name was 
changed to S. A. Burns & Co. 


Burns, Silver & Company 


Inspired by the company’s growth, 
Samuel Burns moved to New York in 
1889 where he felt the opportunities 
for future expansion seemed better. 
Thus, the company was again ex- 
panded, new partner, Mr. Silver, taken 
in and the firm incorporated as the 
Burns, Silver & Company with quarters 
in a loft on Center Street, New York 
City. As Burns, Silver & Company 
continued to prosper, it was again de- 
cided to change the scene of opera- 
tions, this time to Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. The company was reincorpo- 
rated in Connecticut in 1895 when the 
manufacture of cabinet hardware was 
started in a new plant located on Aus- 
tin Street near Railroad and Myrtle 
Avenues. It was at this time that 
Francis E. Bade came from Fechtman 
& Gade Company of New York City 
to join Mr. Burns. 


In 1897 Mr. Burns persuaded Ed- 
gar W. Bassick to leave his thirty dol- 
lar a week Kansas City job to return 
to Bridgeport, to accept a nine dollar 
a week laborer’s position in the ship- 
ping room of Burns, Silver & Com- 
pany. Mr. E. W. Bassick held his first 
job in Bridgeport with the American 
Tube & Stamping Company after grad- 
uating from the Peekskill Military 
Academy. Soon after coming to Burns, 
Silver & Company, Edgar Bassick was 
compelled to take charge of some min- 
ing operations in Colorado left un- 
finished by the death of his father. 
During 1901, W. R. Bassick also 
started with Burns, Silver & Company 








in the shipping room, but he left the 
following year to work in the Al- 
toona Shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Later in 1901, Edgar W. Bassick 
returned to undertake the duties of 
Secretary of Burns, Silver & Com- 


pany. 

In 1907, F. C. Bassick came to the 
company as an order-chaser in the 
factory. During these years, Burns, 
Silver & Company grew very slowly. 
In 1909, the firm was renamed The 
Burns & Bassick Company. Shortly 
after this, Mr. S. A. Burns died and 
in November 1911, Mr. E. W. Bas- 
sick became President. 


Founding of M. B. Schenck Co. 


A visitor in the town of Fulton, New 
York in the late 60’s had he occasion 
to visit M. B. Schenck’s hardware 
store, would have found the young 
proprietor very much engrossed in the 
problem of materials transportation. 
Four years of campaigning in the Civil 
War had left this youthful veteran 
with a strained back which prevented 
his lifting anything heavy. Being a 
hardware man, he thus found himself 
faced with the problem of moving 
and displaying heavy hardware and 
stoves, which for him demanded a 
solution involving other than physical 
strength. After numerous experiments, 
young Schenck built a set of small mo- 
bile hand trucks using casters. These 
rather crude contrivances could be 
placed under the legs of the stove, 
which could then be easily moved to 
any part of the store for exhibition 
to customers, etc. 


This truck or stove dolly invention 
of Schenck’s seemed to solve the prob- 
lem of moving heavy material as far 
as the little Fulton hardware store was 
concerned, but it failed to satisfy the 
ambition which the undertaking had 
aroused in the inventor who, like most 
young men, had visions of greater at- 
tainments. Furthermore, the prices 
charged him for the casters he needed 
were exorbitant and the quality poor. 
This prodded him into trying to design 
his own. At odd times, during the 
days and evenings, Martin B. Schenck 
studied the problem of designing more 
efficient low-cost casters, and after 
years of odd moment dreaming, his 
efforts bore fruit. 


In 1881, he came to Connecticut, 
the home of the Yankee Mechanic 
and perfected his invention, a double 
wheel caster, later called the “Yale” on 
account of its being manufactured in 
New Haven. The “Yale” caster soon 





PLANTS OF THE BASSICK COMPANY 
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SOME EARLY BASSICK plants reflecting the three basic companies which were com- 


bined in 1917 to form the Bassick Company. 


was universally known. Martin Schenck 
in 1883 disposed of his Fulton store 
holdings and moved his family to New 
Haven to organize the Yale Caster 
Company when he was joined by his 
son, William A. Schenck. 


The Yale Caster Company progress 
was none too rapid during the early 
years. However, the business moved 
steadily ahead until 1887 when a dis- 
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astrous fire destroyed the entire plant. 
With their little capital gone, and 
money being tight, the business united 
with that of Foster, Merriam & Com- 
pany, a rival concern located in Mer- 
iden. The elder Schenck became man- 
ager of the Caster Department, while 
the younger Schenck took a position 
in the office. 


Martin B. Schenck had never given 


BASSICK CASTERS are used in this chain-in-floor dragline system at Central 
Texas Freight Lines. The system handles six million pounds of freight every twenty- 


four hours. 


BASSICK’S 18 inch dual wheel “floating 
hub” caster is shown moving a Convair 
six-engine B-36 bomber during produc- 
tion. 


up his ambition to manufacture his 
own casters, and four years later was 
able to purchase the property on Cen- 
ter Street, Meriden which was formerly 
occupied by the Beecher Manufac- 
turing Company. In 1892 he organized 
the M.B. Schenck Company. In busi- 
ness for himself once more, he ex- 
panded the line of casters made by his 
former Yale Caster Company until it 
included designs of casters for prac- 
tically every purpose. The company 
prospered and in time gained an en- 
viable industry reputation for making 
quality goods. 


In 1911 Martin B. Schenck died, 


leaving the management of the com- 
pany in the hands of his son, William 
A. Schenck, who enlarged its scope 
and increased its lines until his father’s 
vision was fulfilled. (See Plant No. 2 
on photograph of Early Plants). 


Founding of Universal 
Caster & Foundry 


In 1883, The Empire Caster Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, New York employed 
as its mechanical engineer Mr. Albert 
E. Diss. The company was engaged in 
the manufacture of a new type of 
furniture caster having a steel screw 
stem which had recently been in- 
vented by George Sice, one of its 
stockholders. The device proved too 
expensive and impractical to stand up 
under competition, and in 1885, the 
concern failed. Immediately upon the 
failure of the Empire Caster Company, 
Mr. Diss designed a caster that would 
meet the fierce competition of the day, 
both in quality and price. Buying what 
machinery and steel he required from 
the remnants of the old company, he 
formed the A. B. Diss Company and 
started manufacturing and selling steel 
horn Philadelphia type casters. This 
design was simple, strong, and eco- 
nomically made and was met with in- 
stant approval throughout the trade. 
The A. B. Diss Company made its first 
sale to Mr. F. E. Bade, then with 
Fechtman & Bade of Canal St., New 
York City. In 1890 Mr. Diss took 
Jean Wolfs into the company as a 
partner to take charge of sales. The 
business grew so rapidly during the 
next few years that a new plant was 
built in 1892, and in 1895 a large 
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three story wing was added. The latter 
expansion was due to the concern’s en- 
trance into the metal bed caster field. 
Following this new line of business 
closely, Mr. Diss invented in 1900 a 
new metal bed caster which was used 
on a large majority of the metal beds 
manufactured in this country. 

At this time another concern in 
York City, known as the Standard 
Caster and Wheel Company and man- 
aged by Mark Fischel, made a line of 
furniture casters somewhat similar to 
those of the A. B. Diss Company. 
There was also the John Toler’s Sons 
Company in Newark who were mak- 
ing a line of iron truck casters under 
the management of Henry Ilk. Here 
were three neighboring concerns mak- 
ing more or less non-competitive lines 
of casters, so in 1904 the three came 
together forming the Universal Caster 
& Foundry Works. The combined op- 
erations were moved to Newark and the 
efforts of these capable men culminated 
in the 1911 plant on Ferry Street. (See 
plant No. 3 on photo of Early Plants.) 


Final Forming of the 
Bassick Company 


Starting in 1911 there occurred a 
series of events which changed the 
entire course of the Burns & Bassick 
Company, the M. B. Schenck Com- 
pany and The Universal Caster & 
Foundry Works, which resulted in 
their consolidation in 1917 into The 
Bassick Company. During 1911 The 
Burns & Bassick Company started mak- 
ing automobile hardware with the first 
order coming from The Buick Motor 
Car Company for hood catches. The 
same year it went into the caster busi- 
ness by buying a one-half interest in 
the M. B. Schenck Company. In 1912, 
The Diamond Steel Truck Company 
was purchased by the Burns & Bas- 
sick Company. In 1914, W. R. Bas- 
sick returned to Bridgeport to take 
charge of sales. The business was 
pushed and expanded until, in 1916, 
it was in a position to buy the Uni- 
versal Caster and Foundry Company. 
The following year The Bassick Com- 
pany was formed and during the same 
year the Heron Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Utica, New York was pur- 
chased, and its equipment moved to 
Meriden. 


Before The Bassick Company got 
under way, the United States entered 
World War I (April 1917). Imme- 
diately the facilities of all three plants 
were offered to the government, turn- 
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ing these factories into munitions 
plants almost overnight. Millions of 
bronzed loops for canteens, millions of 
saddle buckles, and hundreds of spe- 
cial jobs were turned out during this 
eventful year and a half. When the 
armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918, The Bassick Company was de- 
livering hand grenades to the Army at 
the rate of 50,000 per day. 

After the war The Bassick Com- 
pany management faced the problems 
of coordinating the efforts of these three 
plants into those of producing peace- 
time gi 


Developer of Alemite Pressure 
Lubrication System 


In 1919 Edgar W. Bassick founded 
the Bassick Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, developers of the still 
famous alemite pressure lubrication 
systems, and subsequently purchased 
the Allyn Zerk Company of Cleveland, 
thus establishing this company as the 
worlds leading producers of pressure 
lubrication equipment. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 
Buys the Bassick Company 


In 1923 E. W. Bassick sold the busi- 
ness of The Bassick Company and the 
Bassick Manufacturing Company to 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation of 
Chicago, then one of the leading man- 
ufacturers of automotive hardware and 
accessories, and Harry O. King became 
the General Manager of the Bassick 
Company, succeeding E. W. Bassick 
who resigned. 

In 1928 Leslie McArthur became 
General Manager of the firm, and in 
the same year The Bassick Company 
purchased property located on Rail- 
road and Howard Avenues with 120,- 
000 sq. ft. of space and the operations 
of the Meriden and Newark plants 
moved in. This plant is known as 
Number 2 today. 

In 1934 Mr. W. A. Rose became 
Vice President and the General Man- 
ager and rose to become President 
during 1935. 


Caster Industries Leading 
Inventions and Development 


During the years 1930 and 1940 
the most important developments of 
the caster industry were brought about 
through the inventive genius of Wal- 
ter F. Herold who came with The 
Bassick Company in 1910. Mr. Herold 
holds more patents on casters and kin- 
dred items than any man living today. 


He is the inventor of the famous “Flo- 
Tilt” office chair control which operates 
on a torsion principle, using rubber 
encased in a steel sleeve under 40,000 
psi., and the control never squeaks or 
needs lubrication. Literally millions of 
these “Flo-Tilt” chair controls have 
been and are still being sold to such 
chair manufacturers as The General 
Fireproofing Company and Shaw- 
Walker, famous for quality office 
chairs. Another very notable develop- 
ment is the famous “Floating-Hub” 
caster having an inbuilt spring sus- 
pension system which absorbs all de- 


Post War Operations 


Following World War II, The Bas- 
sick Company resumed production of 
peace time casters and the decorative 
furniture hardware operations were re- 
sumed in a new plant at Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, known as the 
Bassick-Sack Division. 


In 1946 Mr. George L. Meyer, Jr. 
of Stewart-Warner Corporation be- 
came President of The Bassick Com- 
pany and Walter F. Herold rose to 
Executive Vice President and General 
Manager. Also, in 1946 part of the 
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FOUR “FLOATING HUB” casters are used on each of these dollies which are being 


used to move this B-36 bomber. 


structive shock forces in protecting 
fragile loads, the equipment and the 
casters themselves. These “Floating- 
Hub” casters are now standard equip- 
to protect precision jet engines, glass 
and other fragile products from dam- 
age during materials handling opera- 
tions. 

In 1938 Mr. W. F. Herold became 
Vice President in Charge of Engineer- 
ing and Wendell G. Reycroft became 
Vice President in Charge of Sales. 

During World War II, The Bassick 
Company had many varied war con- 
tracts, many directly in the field of 
munitions such as a Depth Bomb 
trigger mechanism, and many special- 
ized casters for defense industries for 
use in the materials handling of the 
varied lines of war goods including 
those used on Aircraft assembly lines 
operating on inverted angle iron track 
through use of “V” grooved wheel 
casters. 
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Crane plant on South Avenue, some 
227,000 square feet, was purchased and 
used to house the facilities shown in 
the modern structure of the photo 
showing Plant No. 2. 


During the Korean war, The Bassick 
Company re-opened Plant No. 2 and 
completed a large Naval Ordnance 
contract calling for 5-inch rocket mo- 
tors. It was during this period that The 
Bassick Company’s business on indus- 
trial truck casters increased tremen- 
dously, one order alone amounting to 
a million and a half dollars for one type 
of 8-inch caster. 


In 1953 William K. Meyers be- 
came Executive Vice President and 
Walter F. Herold became Vice Presi- 
dent of the Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, in charge of Engineering and 
Development. During 1954, Mr. Her- 
old was relieved of this position at his 


(Continued on page 46) 





Private Ownershife=K Boon To 


Government and Naugatuck 


Administration's policy of trans- 
ferring ownership of as many 
Government-owned enterprises as it 
is feasible to return to private oper- 
ation, the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission submitted to 
Congress on January 24th, contracts 
for the sale of 24 government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants with the ca- 
pacity to produce 689,600 long tons 
of synthetic rubber annually, as well as 
raw materials necessary for manufac- 
turing this rubber. The combined sale 
price provided in these contracts made 
between the high bidders and the Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Commission was $310,565,000, or 
some 58.4% of the $488,584,000 cost 
to the Federal Government before de- 
preciation. Today’s net book value 
after depreciation is $131,954,000. 
With cash on hand of approxi- 
mately $91,000,000, the total net to 
be realized by the Federal Government 
on the transfer of its synthetic rubber 
plants to private industry will be 


T keeping with the Eisenhower 


$401,565,000—a figure far in excess 
of what is normally realized by the 
sale of any privately owned facility 
to another private owner. It is difficult 
to see how any reasonable businessman, 
member of Congress or just plain Joe 
Citizen could accuse the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion or the Eisenhower Administration 
of a collusive “give away” deal when 
such a record high return will be made 
to the Federal Government through 
the transfer to private hands of these 
properties at the contract prices agreed 
upon. While it is expected that some 
“political hay” will be made over this 
transfer of property to private interests, 
it is generally believed that a majority 
in Congress will have the good sense 
to refrain from taking any action for 
60 days after the contracts were pre- 
sented to that body. The failure of 
Congress to take action before the end 
of March, approximately, will auto- 
matically permit the transfer of these 
24 synthetic rubber plants to private 
hands under the terms of the contract 


prices and conditions already agreed | 
upon. The transfer of titles is expected 
to take place at the end of April. 


An End to Monopoly 


The completion of the sale of the 4 
government's synthetic plants to pri- = 
vate industry will eliminate one of the 
few complete government industrial 
monopolies in the history of the ¥ 
United States. Thus with a single act 7 
Congress may end one dangerous step 
toward socialism and, at the same time, | 
remove a source of international ten- § 
sion which has created much bitterness 
on the part of Southeast Asians who 
have charged that natural rubber can- 
not compete against government-pro- 
duced synthetic rubber. The comple- 
tion of this sale will also create compe- 
tition in the synthetic rubber industry 
which will stimulate more research 
and commercial development of new 
types of rubber for both civilian and 
military uses at the lowest possible cost 
to the American people. 


VIEW from the air of synthetic rubber plant operated by U.S. Rubber Company at Naugatuck, Connecticut. 
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Profit to Naugatuck 


Among these 24 synthetic rubber 
plants two units are in Naugatuck— 
one being a plant for the production 
of synthetic rubber and the other, a 
small plant which produces a raw 
material used in the production of 
synthetic rubber. Since their construc- 
tion, between September, 1941, and 
September 1942, both plants have 
been operated for the government by 
the Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
the United States Rubber Co. One of 
the most versatile synthetic rubber 
plants in the country, covering some 15 
acres, it is capable of producing 22,- 
000 long tons of GR-S rubber in 15 
different types, including solid sheet 
tubber and liquid latex. The Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of the U. S. 
Rubber Company, besides operating 
the plant, was also responsible for its 
design and construction and for a fun- 
damental research program on methods 
for synthesizing rubber which it in- 
augurated in the early 1920's. Major 
improvements to the plant have been 
the addition of a pilot plant in 1946 
for making small experimental batches 
of rubber; new equipment to permit 
the manufacture of latex in addi- 
tion to sheet rubber; equipment for 
producing high solids latex, and ad- 
ditional facilities for the production 


of “cold” rubber. 


The raw materials plant, also built 
in 1942, is capable of producing 2,400 
short tons of raw material known as 
DDM. Called a chain modifier, DDM 
softens synthetic rubber in order that 
it may be processed with the same 
machinery used for natural or reclaimed 


rubber. 


The net book value of the synthetic 
plant on August 31, 1954 was 
$3,328,285 after depreciation of $7,- 
075,220, absorbed by production 
costs since its construction, and the 
book value of the raw materials plant 
on the same date was $135,860 after 
depreciation of $247,444, making a 
total net book value for both plants of 


$3,464,145. 


Under the terms of the contract the 
United States Rubber Co. signed with 
the Rubber Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission on December 17, 1951 to pur- 
chase the Naugatuck plants, the com- 
pany agreed to pay $3,260,000 for the 
Naugatuck plants, unless the sale is 
disapproved by Congress. The com- 
pany has also agreed to sell from 50% 
to 60% of the synthetic rubber plants’ 
output, or from 11,000 to 13,200 
long tons of rubber, to other compan- 
ies on the open market, provided the 
plant operates to capacity. Being a spe- 
cialty plant since 1946, supplying the 
specific needs of manufacturers of wire 
and cable, paper adhesives, textiles and 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER facilities of U. S. Rubber Co. in Nauga- 
tuck covers 15 acres and is capable of producing 22,000 lonz 
tons of GR-s Rubber in 15 different types, including solid sheet 
rubber and liquid latex. 





rubber products, it will continue to 
make these specialty products after 
title of the plant is transferred from 
the Federal Government to the United 
States Rubber Co. If the sale of the 
plants is approved and the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division enters the syn- 
thetic rubber business “on its own” by 
the middle of 1955, it is estimated 
that this could add up to 25% to the 
division’s current rate of sales which is 
expected to be over $50,000,000, ex- 
clusive of synthetic rubber. 


At present the two plants employ 
approximately 336 persons. Although 
automatic equipment plays a large part 
in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber, as in the production of other 
chemicals, it is expected that there will 
be gradual increases in employment 
under private operation, thus making 
the transfer of the synthetic rubber 
making facilities important to Naug- 
atuck, both from the standpoint of em- 
ployment opportunities, as well as an 
addition to the taxable grand list of 
the town. Present personnel of the 
United States Rubber Company will 
continue in their assignments when the 
plants are turned over to private 
ownership, with Philip E. Rice, fac- 
tory manager of the synthetic rubber 
and DDM plants, as well as the Naug- 
atuck Chemical plant, in charge. 
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STEEL CINDERELLA 


A cat with its proverbial nine lives and a chamelon with its ability to 
change its color to camouflage its presence are pikers in the realm of 
change when compared to a piece of metal. As this interesting story, 
tracing the evolution of scrap gathering and purchasing, shows a piece 
of metal may lead many lives as 1t becomes a component of many different 
products over a period of centuries. The story also demonstrates the es- 
sential role of scrap dealers to our industrial economy in peace or war- 


time. 


HEN you drive by a huge 

city scrap yard—or a smail 

country town area piled high 
with old autos, stoves, and machinery, 
have you ever thought that they repre- 
sent part of a vitally essential busi- 
ness—of one that has helped the 
wheels of the world go ‘round for 
thousands of years? In the 4th chap- 
ter of Genesis, a man is described as 
“an instructor of every articifer in 
brass and iron.” The man was Tubal- 
Cain, seventh in descent from Adam, 
and the time was almost five thousand 
years ago. It is almost certain that 
included in his instruction was the 
admonition to be sure to throw back 
into the furnace for other use any waste 
in the process of smelting iron. In 
Isaiah and Micah we read of beating 
swords into plough shares. Does that 
remind you of the sale of scrap from 
the world’s battlefields a few years 
ago? Chaucer, father of English lit- 
erature, earned money as a young man 
serving as Clerk of the Works at the 
Tower of London, and as part of his 
duties, compiled an inventory of scrap 
material. George Washington, as 
President in 1793 approved a requi- 
sition for a new frigate anchor chain— 
but not without observing: “approved 
—but is there an entire loss of the 
old one?” 


Until 1642 all iron objects were 
imported into this country from Eu- 
rope. In that year the first iron cast- 
ing was poured in the new world by 
a Mr. Jenks—a three legged kettle of 
one quart capacity—now on exhibition 
in the public library of Lynn, Mass. 
Without doubt the surplus iron or 


SCRAP PILES UP awaiting shipment to 
mills to become part of buildings such 
as those in the background. 
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“sprue” from casting this first kettle 
was used to make a second. So it may 
be that Mr. Jenks besides being the 
first foundry man in North America, 
was also the first scrap man. 

Within 50 years, a thriving iron 
industry blossomed along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Smelting “bog” or swamp 
iron ore, the foundries also utilized 
scrap, since whenever possible the sale 
of an iron weapon or utensil was con- 
ditioned on the buyer turning in an 
old one. 

From that time until 1864 iron, 
rather than steel, was the major indus- 
try output. In 1864 the Bessemer pro- 
cess of making steel was discovered, 
and in 1869 the first open hearth 
steel was commercially produced. 
While we have no records of any or- 
ganization of scrap dealers in those days, 
the old time peddler is famous in story 
and poem. First with a pack on his back 
and later with a horse and wagon, he 
made the rounds of farm and town. 
His wares were needles, thread, tin- 
ware, yard goods, mouth organs and 
toys—all especially welcome in the 
country. Farmers’ families had little 
cash in those days, but the peddler 
knew that every farm had its pile 
of bones and its accumulation of wagon 
tires and implements, and _ every 
farmer's wife her rag bag. “Swapping” 
for these, the peddler returned to town 
with a wagon full of rags, bones and 
iron to sell to the waste material 
yards which had sprung up. The oldest 
scrap company in the U.S.—organized 
in 1862—started in this manner. 

By 1865 the first open market quo- 
tation on scrap was made in a Boston 
paper. Shortly thereafter a predecessor 
to the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute began publishing prices, and since 
that time they have been carried regu- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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During any year nearly 7 million teen-agers are at work either on a 
part-time basis while attending school or on full-time because many 
of them feel they will get more satisfaction and attain the success they 
failed to find in school. Because of the importance of helping this younger 
group to find the satisfactions they seek rather than become trouble- 
making malcontents, The Bureau of Labor Standards Advisory Com- 
mittee on Young Workers, aided by the Technical Committee on Super- 
vision of Young Workers, has developed a series of timely suggestions 
especially for young workers. C I publishes these suggestions as aids to 
supervisors in Connecticut’s manufacturing plants. Illustrations are 
reproduced by special permission of Al Capp and the United Features 


Syndicate. 


Memo to Supervisors 


LL business needs youth. Their 
A sharp eyes, quick fingers, en- 
ergy, and readiness to learn 

are assets. Yet young workers on un- 
skilled entry jobs account for much of 
our turnover. If they leave before they 
can be moved on to more skilled jobs, 
it costs time, money, and wasted effort. 
Capitalizing on the assets and re- 
ducing the problems in the employ- 
ment of young workers is a challenge 
to each of us, for the work habits 
and attitudes that young people learn 
in their early jobs may last a lifetime. 
Whether you have a few or many 
young people working for you, whether 
they work part time or full time, it’s 
important to you that they get started 





right—and important for them, for 
business, and for the country. 

As supervisor, you can be a construc- 
tive counselor to youth, and your in- 
fluence will go beyond the immediate 
job. Helping young people find at- 
isfaction in work has many rewards. 

Naturally you want to make efficient 
producers out of your young workers. 
Success will depend on your under- 
standing of what youth are like and 
your skill in applying general princi- 
ples of good supervision to youth on 
the job. 

Let’s take a look at these young 
workers. 


What Are They Like? 
Each one is different. Each is chang- 
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ing at his own rate and in his own 
way from child to adult. This time 
of rapid change begins at about 12 to 
14 years of age and continues to 21 or 
22. The period of greatest stress comes 
between 14 and 18. 

You can almost see them grow. 
What does this growth mean to them? 
How do their attitudes and interests 
change? How are they struggling to 
work out an adult self—to decide the 
kinds of persons they want to be? They 
are anxious to “belong” in the adult 
world, and yet they are slow some- 
times to give up their childish ways. 
It is important to them to be inde- 
pendent—to throw off adult domina- 
tions of childhood. Many of them still 
have to learn that grownups too are 
subject to authority. They’re not full- 
fledged adults yet but they're trying 
their wings. 


How They Grow 


It takes about 8 years for a child to 
become an adult. During this period 
bones and muscles may grow rapidly 
or gradually. The circulatory system 
must expand and glands develop to 
perform their function for the body. 
Sometimes these changes are so grad- 
ual and so well coordinated that you 
scarcely notice them. Sometimes, 
though, they are so fast and so uneven 
that you may be dismayed. 

Boys gain 50 percent in muscle vol- 
ume during adolescence. Some muscles 
may grow faster than others. This may 
make young people awkward and un- 
predictable—even to themselves. Long 
bones may grow faster than muscles, 
and the tall boy may not be as strong 
as he looks. 

The heart doubles in size during 
this period, but the tall boy’s heart may 
not have started its spurt of growth. 
If a small heart has to pump blood 
through a grownup body, the youth 
tires quickly. This is not laziness. 

Glands may develop unequally, too. 
This often makes youth unpredictable 
emotionally. It doesn’t mean that they 
are basically undependable. 

Usually young people at this age 
are healthy—they have little illness. 
But growing bodies need plenty of 
sleep and rest. 

Their reaction time and their ca- 
pacity for speed and coordination in 
small movements are fully developed. 
but they need training. 


How They Think and Learn 
The typical adolescent of 16 or 17 





has about attained his adult ability to 
learn. He has also reached the age when 
he wants to reason things out—to un- 
derstand the principle back of the 
action. He does not argue just to show 
off. 

You'll probably find a sharpness of 
mind if you look for it. Bright young 
people are likely to resent being talked 
down to. However, though they may 
be intelligent, they acquire judgment 
only through experience. Their judg- 
ment grows as they meet and solve 
problems. 

These youth learn from observing 
you and their fellow workers as well 
as from what you deliberately try to 
teach them. They are especially prone 
to imitate grownups they admire. 

Everyone learns faster when he feels 
at ease. Youth may be so absorbed by 
concern about the new situation they 
find themselves in, that at first their 
minds are not free to learn. 

Success in the first steps is important 
to learning. If young workers are con- 
fronted with failure as they begin a 
new activity, they may be afraid to try 
again. You can help them use their 
mistakes to increase their learning. 

Youth may be doing a great deal of 
intellectual and emotional exploring. 
This is part of what adults call “day 
dreaming.” They look for answers to 
big questions—are searching for ideals, 
for values, for understanding of life. 
Their idealism makes them responsive 
to appeals for teamwork, loyalty, and 
high standards. 


How They Feel 


Youth are insecure in this growing- 
up stage. They hate to be laughed at. 
They don’t want to ask questions that 
may sound silly. Adolescents may feel 
grown-up and confident one day and 
like children the next. They grow out 
of this! 


When they are in a self-confident 
phase they may act intolerant of adults 
who they think make mountains out of 
molehills. Everything is simple to 
them when they are in a conquering 
mood. 

They are often very critical of them- 
selves and sensitive to blame. On the 
other hand, they are reluctant to admit 
errors to others and are easily dis- 


Young people often want different 
things from a job than do adults. Hu- 
man relationships are important to 
them. They usually want most of all 
to like the people they work with and 
to be liked by them. They want the 
boss to like them too. They will try 
harder and do better if they feel they 
are recognized and liked. 

Youth’s interest in the opposite sex 


MAN TO MAN 


couraged if ridiculed or criticized too 
harshly. 

They may be as critical of others as 
they are of themselves. They expect 
a lot from adults around them and feel 
very let down when grownups fail 
them. 

Youth have a deep need to be ac- 
cepted as persons in their own right. 
When they are treated as adults they 
usually respond with adult behavior. 
They value the respect of adults around 
them, even though sometimes they 
don’t seem to know how to gain it. 

If they feel your interest in them and 
your desire to help them make good, 
they'll probably accept you as a friend 
and advisor. 


What They Want 


Youth are a bundle of contradic- 
tions. They want to be treated as in- 
dividuals, yet want to be part of their 
“crowd.” They are strongly group 
minded and want to be part of a team. 

They want to do things in the 
accepted grownup way. This makes 
them try to appear sophisticated. To 
hide insecurity they may affect a bold 
manner, or slang, or profanity. 
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is mot suspended during working 
hours. Girls and boys will play up to 
boys and girls though it may look silly 
to adults. They have to learn that social 
interests must not interfere with the 
job. 

Young people want to be successful. 
But those who are both in school and 
at work have school success on their 
minds as well as success on the job. 
Besides wanting reasonably good 
grades, they are probably concerned 
about success in other activities— 
athletics, dramatics, school social life. 
Their sense of values may be strained 
when the job conflicts with the biggest 
football game of the season. They may 
need your help in getting the right 
perspective. 

But they want job success, too. They 
may expect too much too fast. They 
may not realize their own limitations 
or the limitations of the job. You may 
have to help them set aims in keeping 
with their abilities and show them 
how to reach them. 

You do for youth all the things you 
do for other new workers, and always 
you remember they are young and de- 
veloping in body and mind. Because 
they are in that in-between stage when 
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they are not quite adult, some general 
principles of supervision take on spe- 
cial importance in dealing with youth. 
Or we slant them differently when 
we're supervising youth. 

The new worker has no shop know- 
how—has never experienced the rou- 
tine things you're likely to take for 
granted in a work situation. You can 
expect him to react differently from 
adults. Remember what a change it 
was for you to go from classroom to 
workroom. 


Develop Good Attitudes 


You want your workers to be co- 
operative, to be willing to pitch in 
when emergencies arise, to have pride 
in the organization and to feel they 
have a stake in it. These cooperative 
attitudes are a by-product of all the 
supervisor's dealings with his employ- 
ees, from the time they apply for a 
job until they leave his employment. 
You have a great opportunity to de- 
velop good attitudes in your young 
workers. They're impressionable, and 
after all, they chose to work in your 
organization. That means they prob- 
ably had some favorable attitudes to- 
ward your firm before they even started 
to work for you. 

Go on from there. When you stress 
the “we” and not the “I” it makes them 
feel they belong. Learning about the 
company organization, the employee 
benefit program, and top management 
personnel and policies, will boost their 
morale. You can stimulate interest in 
the job by helping young workers see 
why their work is needed and how 
it fits into the whole pattern of the 
organization. It helps if you tell them 
ahead of time when you're planning 
changes that affect them. 

You can develop their initiative by 
encouraging them to join in figuring 
out ways of cutting out waste or of 
making their work easier or better. 

Praise your young workers too when 
their work merits it. It may be just 
the spur they need and will make 
them feel you're their friend. They'll 
do more out of loyalty than out of fear. 

The language and behavior of the 
other workers will influence their be- 
havior, too. Encourage the kind of at- 
mosphere you'd consider suitable for 
your own sons and daughters. 

Bad attitudes toward work or fel- 
low workers are cited as reasons for 
job failure more frequently than inabil- 
ity to do the work. 

If young workers act defiant or re- 
sentful it may be just an experiment 























































YOU'RE O.K.! 


in independence, or maybe they're 
identifying you with parents who 
refuse to let them grow up. If you use 
an honest approach, you'll encourage 
cooperative attitudes. 

Attitudes are caught, not taught. 


Start Them Right 


You probably carry out a _ pro- 
gram of orientation for all new em- 
ployees. You understand that you have 
to help them all adjust to their new 
jobs. But it takes more time and at- 
tention to specific details to get your 
young workers off to a good start. 
This is well worth doing because they 
have many useful years ahead of them 
if they get started right. 

Remember that inside they're prob- 
ably scared and that is is up to you 
to relieve the tension. A friendly word 
can be a lifeline. Once they have some 
confidence—if they're familiar with 
their surroundings, know their fellow- 
workers, and understand who's to give 
them orders—they’'ll be able to learn 
faster. 

Take time to show them where all 
the facilities are—washroom, lunch- 
room, drinking fountains—and what 
to do in case first aid is needed. You'll 
have to explain how, when, and where 
they'll be paid, why deductions are 
made, and why some pay is held back. 
Company rules should be explained to 
them before they inadvertently offend. 
When they see that rules are reason- 
able and in the best interests of all, 
they’re glad to observe them. 

If you can put them under the wing 
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of a friendly worker with more ex- 
perience it will help them feel at home 
and find their way around. Other 
workers can help by accepting the 
young one in their give and take on the 
job—not bullying or playing practical 
jokes. 

Talk to them about the end product 
or service the establishment produces. 
They want to be a part of something 
bigger than they are. 

A good start is half the battle. 


Show Them How 


Training workers in job skills is a 
big part of your job as supervisor. It’s 
always a good idea to plan and or- 
ganize jobs in short units for begin- 
ners. But for young workers this is 
essential. 

Breaking up their jobs into short 
units eases them into a full work- 
day gradually. Young people aren't 
used to sticking at one thing for 8 
hours a day. School and home tasks 
have usually been short ones. 

You don’t just tell young workers 
what to do—you show them how to do . 
it. Take it step by step. Then let them 
do it a step at a time. You take it 
slower and go into more detail than 
with adult workers because you know 
they are green. 

Talk to them in words they'll under- 
stand, remembering that shop terms 
and lingo will be confusing until they 
are explained. Make it easy for them 
to ask questions. When you tell the 
reasons for doing things your way, they 
catch on faster. That way they feel 


LIKE THIS 


that you respect their intelligence and 
they don’t have to show off to impress 
you. 


Most beginners worry more about 
speed than quality. They need to know 
what you consider of first importance 
—speed or quality. They may not 
realize that keeping a steady pace and 
doing the job right makes a difference 
to their fellow workers. Young people 
don’t mind your being firm about 
things that matter, as long as you're 
fair and square. 


Encourage them to think about what 
they are doing. If they routinely per- 
form an operation, they may routinely 
repeat the same error over and over 
until you discover it. 


It’s as important at this stage for 
youth to learn good work habits as to 
master skills. 


Keep Them On The Job 


Reducing absenteeism by keeping 
workers accident free and healthy con- 
cerns all of us, but most of all it con- 
cerns you as a supervisor. Absent 
workers don’t produce goods or serv- 
ices 


Youth need more guidance in safety 
measures than older personnel. They 
are curious—like to experiment—take 
more chances. Give them clear orders 
about safe areas and practices. Point 
out that doing things the right way 
means doing them the safe way. Ex- 
plain what the guards on machinery 
are for and what hazards the machines 
involve. Help them see the reasons 
for safety regulations and clean-up 
rules. Show them how to lift and carry. 
Young people like to learn new ways 
of using their increasing strength. The 


jobs with least hazards are best for 
youth. 


Breaks in routine or changes in oper- 
ation will help their growing bodies. 
Studies show that prolonged use of one 
set of muscles, constant stooping, or 
heavy lifting sometimes hamper 
healthy development. If work is stren- 
uous or if it involves a steady strain, 
arrange for rest periods and changes in 
muscles used. Young workers may not 
look ahead to consider that they've 
got to last out the working day. Girls 
may not realize that they can do the 
job better if they wear low heels for 
standing. Care in observance of child- 
labor regulations will help protect 
young workers from overfatigue and 
injury. 

If they're late often, or just stay 
away, you may want to try to find out 
why. Helping them learn to take care 
of their health and to feel responsible 
for being on the job is better than 
firing them. They'll probably accept 
guidance from you that they'd reject 
from their parents, once they see its 
relation to success on the job. If you 


have to fire a young worker tell him 
why. It may help him on his next 
job. 

Safety and health habits learned on 
their first jobs will pay off for young 
workers and employers for years to 
come. 


Help Them Get Ahead 


As a supervisor you are continually 
checking your employees’ progress and 
giving them credit for good work 
done. You also have to look ahead 
and plan for future personnel needs. In 
order to match people and jobs you 
have to be able to size up people's 
abilities and analyze the requirements 
of various jobs. Don’t overlook your 
young workers when opportunity 
knocks for them. 


Youth may be misled by an abund- 
ance of job openings into thinking 
they can advance themselves by hop- 
ping from one job to another. Explain 
to them how they'll be given more 
responsibility or put on production 
jobs that pay more once they've got 
their bearings. High turnover results 
when young workers think entry tasks 
are dead-end jobs. 


Encourage the ambitious ones and 
show them how they can get ahead. 
Watch for developing abilities. If 
promotion depends on more educa- 
tion or training, tell your young 
workers where and how they can get it. 


If there are better jobs that they 
could be considered for in another de- 
partment, don’t hold them back. It’s 
discouraging to a young worker if 
he’s kept on a beginner’s job just be- 
cause he does it well, or because it’s a 
nuisance to train him on the next one. 


It’s good business to see that ambi- 
tious young workers get a chance to 
use their highest capacities. 


NOT LIKE THIS 





This Business of 


URGLARY is big business. The 

F.B.I., in its annual crime re- 

port, estimates that 479,120 
burglaries of homes and places of busi- 
ness took place in 1953. More than 
$78,000,000 of money and property 
was stolen by burglars last year, and 
sad to relate, the number of burglaries 
is rising sharply each year. 


Since 1950, for instance. the burg- 
lary rate in the United States has gone 
up from 47 an hour to 55 an hour. 
Within a year or two, burglars will be 
operating at the rate of one crime per 
minute. With an average haul of $163, 
it is easy to see that this form of crim- 
inal endeavor is paying off hand- 
somely. 


A research study by The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
makers of locks for home and indus- 
try, reveals that the burglar’s greatest 
ally is too often the person he vic- 
timizes. 


Using data provided by police of- 
ficials, insurance companies, and other 
experts on criminology, Yale & Towne 
has compiled a list of do’s and don'ts 
for owners of stores and other places of 
business. Since more cash and valuables 
are available to burglars in commercial 
establishments than in homes, these 
places naturally bear the brunt of the 
criminals’ attacks. 

Here are some of the things that 
store owners do to make things easy 
for burglars: 


. Leaving front or rear door un- 
locked. 

. Failing to provide adequate safe- 
guards for windows. 

. Leaving interior and/or exterior 
of store unlighted. 

. Failing to employ secure locking 
devices on doors. 

. Locating safes or vaults in wrong 
areas, 

. Using cash register improperly. 

. Paying less than adequate atten- 
tion to possible entires such as 
skylights, sewers, sidewalk open- 
ings, roof doors, transoms and 
fire escapes. 


1953 statistics show that 479,120 burglaries 
netted $78,000,000. 


The 
From folks whose store he plons to roid 


Pin tumbler locks inside and out 
Will moke © gloss door very stout 


Be sure to lock ALL kinds of doors 
Like ceiling trops and chutes in floors 


8. Failing to install good burglar 
alarms and failing to test ef- 
ficiency of alarm periodically. 


9. Neglecting to employ capable 
watchmen. 


10. Forgetting to list all serial num- 
bers of valuable merchandise. 


Remember, the harder you make it 
for the burglar to get in, the less chance 
there is that he'll waste time on you. 
He's always looking for easy pickings. 


Here is what you can do to make 
your place of business an unhappy 
hunting ground for criminals: 


1. Always remember to lock all 
doors securely when leaving your place 
of business. This is an elementary 
point but one which is often for- 
gotten by careless storekeepers. 


2. Be certain to protect all side and 
back windows of lower floors with 
heavy bars or grilles. These must be 
well-anchored and must be so con- 
structed that they cannot be pried 
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To keep your sofe untouched of might 
Be sure to keep it bathed in light 


A well-trained watchman knows thieves’ ruses 
Avoid the tired type who snoozes 


xg? 


mS 


The burglar laughs at window gloss 
But strong steel bors ore hard to poss. 


burgio 
A door that’s fastened by this lock. 


loose or bent out of shape. 


3. Always have ‘the interior of your 
store partially lighted at night. Thieves 
fear well-lit interiors more than any 
single obstacle as their activities can 
be seen from the street. All outside en- 
trances should also be lit, especially 
those at the rear or sides of your place 
of business. 


4. Use good grade pin tumbler cyl- 
inder locks on all exterior doors. On 
doors with large panes of glass, locks 
that will only unlock from the inside . 
or outside by using the proper key 
must be used. All exterior locks should 
have deadlocking mechanisms that pre- 
vent the latch from being snapped 
back by burglars using celluloid strips. 
Most secure is the jimmy-proof dead- 
lock which interlocks with the door 
jamb and cannot be pried open. 


5. Be certain that your safe is se- 
curely locked by spinning the dial at 
(Continued on page 36) 





Memo 


from: Ed Mullen, Sales Manager 


See this ad in MODERN 
PACKAGING and PACKAGING 
PARADE this month? 


It spells out the features of 
our new Metallized polyethylene 
coated boxboard—but that's only 
part of the story. 

You'll be just as interested 
in the price structure on this 
Gair Boxboard exclusive. For 
Metallized polyethylene coated 
board gives the carton you sell 
extra protection—at lower cost 
than conventional laminates. 

Get details—plus samples— 
from your Gair Boxboard rep. 


GAIRA4 Gortourd 


SPRINGBOARD TO MORE SALES 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. © 155 East 44th Street © New York 17 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


A NEW “HOOK TOOTH” band 
saw blade has recently been announced 
by The Henry G. Thompson & Son 
Company of New Haven. The blade is 
for use in wood, plastics and non- 
ferrous metals. It is said to be equally 
effective in large, ferrous sections 
where heavy feeding pressures are re- 
quired. 


Teeth are widely spaced—two to six 
per inch. Instead of a 90° face, each 
tooth has a positive rake which hogs 
into the work, thereby permitting a 
rapid rate of feed and exceptionally 
free cutting. The blade has a flexible 
back with each tooth hardened to 62- 
65 Rockwell “C” to support a claim 
for longer blade life at faster produc- 
tion rates. 


x * * 


SEVERAL of the many types of flexi- 
ble seamless metal hose connections, 
used for conveying steam, oil, water, 
gas and refrigerants under pressure or 


ANDERSYN-NICHOLS 





vacuum, manufactured by Johnson 
Metal Hose, Inc., Waterbury, were ex- 
hibited recently to the employees of 
the New Bedford Division of Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated. The 
exhibit was placed in the customer dis- 
play booth at the Revere plant. 


Because Revere supplies the John- 
son Metal Hose Company with copper 
and brass tubing, the display served to 
inform the New Bedford workers 
about an important end use of the 
metals they fabricate. 


The Johnson exhibit included vibra- 
tion connectors for compressors, 
pumps and turbines, carbon steel high 
temperature hose for conveying am- 
monia and other solutions corrosive te 
bronze, stainless steel hose for acids 
and high temperatures, oil tempered 
steel hose for oil feed and collant lines, 
and interlocked galvanized steel hose 
for exhaust lines, vacuum suction, con- 
duit, oil spouts and conveyor lines. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


THE COVER 





THIS MONTH?’S cover photo shows a 
close-up of a Bassick Company 18” dual 
wheel ‘Floating-Hub” caster used by Con- 
vair to move their B-36 planes during pro- 
duction. 


GORDON DEAN, former chairman 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Ketay Instru- 
ment Corporation, Morris Ketay, pres- 
ident, has announced. 


Mr. Dean is chairman of the board 
of Nuclear Science and Engineering 
Corporation, a Ketay affiliate, and a 
director of General Dynamics Corpo- 
ration and Fruehauf Trailer Company. 


The Ketay Instrument Corporation 
is integrating with The Norden Lab- 
oratories Corporation, Milford. 
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centive Chidilema 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


150 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 
CONN. REPRESENTATIVE, E. W. NEWMAN, 68 HIGH ST. MILFORD 











IT’S MAGIC . . . the fast, easy 
way Jack Wittstein solves your 
shipping container problems for 
safety and economy. Call 


JACK WITTSTEIN fs} 


Box 1348, 56 Church Street * 
MAin 4-5121, New Haven 5, Conn. 


ANTI-SLIP 


Floor Sweeping 


COMPOUNDS 


Sweep up dust, dirt 
fast in 
office, 
plant, 
ware- 
house 


Write 


The Worth-Spar Co., Inc. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 


Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


IN OBSERVANCE of its 80th anni- 
versary in business, James H. Napier, 
president of The Napier Co., Meriden, 
announced that his company has made 
a ten-year assignment to the Children’s 
Memorial Cancer Fund, Inc., whereby 
ten per cent of the gross from the 
sale of its fan jewelry line will be ap- 
propriated for this philanthropic cause. 

The fan is the official emblem of 
the Children’s Memorial Cancer Fund, 
Inc., and the pin was originally devel- 
oped by the Napier Co. 


x** 


HARRY T. BURGESS, plant man- 
ager of the Meriden plant of New 
Departure Division, General Motors 
Corporation, was elected president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Mer- 
iden and Wallingford recently at the 
group's annual meeting. Mr. Burgess 
succeeds Philip B. Watson, plant man- 
ager, American Cyanamid Company, 
Wallingford. 

The association also named Norman 
J. Stringer, president, Meriden Foun- 
dry Company as vice president; Llew- 
ellyn A. Tobie, president, Meriden 
Savings Bank, as treasurer. 

The annual meeting was addressed 
by Dr. F. Kenneth Brasted, director of 
the Education Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


x * * 


THE VERPLEX CO. of Deep River, 
manufacturers of lamps, has announced 
that it will open a branch plant in 
New London. 

The company will manufacture 
wrought iron lawn and terrace lamps 
in the Beit Building in New London, 
and will employ 25 to 30 persons. 


xk 


ALTON G. WENTWORTH, whose 
career with the Seymour Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Haven, began 30 
years ago, has retired as president of 
the firm. He will be succeeded by Rob- 
ert M. Terry, who joined the company 
last September. Mr. Wentworth will 
continue to serve the company for two 
years on a part-time basis as a con- 
sultant and advisor on sales and cus- 
tomer relations. 

Mr. Wentworth joined the company 
in 1916 as a timekeeper. He was sub- 
sequently named production manager, 
assistant sales manager, secretary and 
executive vice president, becoming 
president in 1953. 


x kk 
JAMES KEMP has retired as man- 
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AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


imu Lele) ele ser email ld eee e 
HARTFORD 12, CONNECTICUT 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS and EQUIPMENT 


SHEPARD Cranes & Hoists 
RICHARDS-WILCOX 
Conveyors and Monorails 


Winches Car Pullers 
Buckets Grabs 


Complete Systems Installed 
SERVICE and REBUILDING 


ROBERT ABEL & CO., INC. 


112 Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 
Tel.: LOngwood 6-9610 


WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


vo 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
SPruce 7-4447 



















































Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 

American Brass Co. 

Bristol Brass Corp. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc. 
American Hardware Corp. 
Eagle Lock Company 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
Kerite Company 

Billings & Spencer Co. 

Ponemah Mills 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Case Brothers, Inc. 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. 
Torrington Co. 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Southington Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Union Hardware 

Seymour Mfg. Co. 

Wallace Barnes Co. 

Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
Union Mfg. Co 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Bullard Co. 

Hartford Gas Company 
Hartford Electric Light Company 
Seth Thomas Clocks 

Sessions Clock Co. 

E. Ingraham Co. 

William L. Gilbert Clock Corp. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Industries 
Marlin Firearms Co. 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 

Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 
Collins Co. 

Hitchcock Co. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 

C. Cowles & Co. 

Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. 
oonn Bell Mfg. Co. 

J. & E. Stevens Co. 

J. B. Williams Co. 

Sterling Drug (Phillips) 
Mallory Hats, Div. J. B. Stetson 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
Wallace Silversmiths 
International Silver Co. 

Singer Mfg. Co. 


Belding Heminway Co., Inc. “50 cial 


North & Judd Mfg. Co. 
Shelton Tack Co. 


The Miller Co. *“MEMBER® 


Sperry & Barnes Co. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
Central Vermont R.R. 
New Haven Railroad 


WHAT’S NEW AT DISPLAY WORKSHOP ? 


frrold Per pres 


For their splendid cooperation we thank 

all 62 companies which participated in the 
New Haven Railroad's “Connecticut 
Night” at the Hotel Statler, March 9, 1955. 
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@ ON FEBRUARY 24th Display Workshop, Inc. was engaged as exhibit 
consultant and manager by the New Haven Road to plan, coordinate, 
design, build and set up displays for 62 Connecticut industries which were 
75 years old or older. The 62 exhibits were to be set up during the night of 
March 8-9 in the lobby and mezzanine of the new Statler Hotel, Hartford 


@ ON MARCH 9th 13 days later at 3 P.M., the announced opening time, 
row after row of coordinated, well-lighted exhibits were ready for 

viewing by hundreds of interested visitors who thronged the hotel to see 

the old and new products of Connecticut Industry. Impressed, 

Governor Ribicoff extended an invitation to set up the exhibit in its 

entirety at the State Capitol. 


Starting at midnight the 62 exhibits were dismantled and removed 
from the Statler in time for it to resume normal operations at 9 A.M. All 
exhibitors’ products, some of them invaluable, were carefully packed 
by Display Workshop personnel and returned to their owners. 


HOW WAS IT DONE? 


This was no miracle — it was a thoroughly planned job executed by a well 
staffed, well equipped, hard working display organization cooperating 
closely with its client. It took the combined teamwork of creative planners, 
designers, coordinators and craftsmen to achieve what was done in this 
“impossibly” short period. 


Display Workshop, inc. has all the necessary talent — creative planners, 
designers, carpenters, painters, letterers, illustrators, animators, electricians, 
coordinators, set up men and office personnel of a high order — plus the 
know how and experience in coordinating and channeling these tal- 
ents to achieve the ultimate in results. This, and its physical capacity of 
40,000 feet of production space, is available to you all year round. Our 
clients and operation are national and exhibits we design and build travel 
to top shows in this country and abroad. Why not try us on your next display? 





@ ON APRIL 12, 1946 Display Workshop was started as a one-man 
company by Harold P. Post, a designer with a background of advertising, 
merchandising and display design for industrial accounts. 


@ TODAY Display Workshop, Inc., with a staff of 22 regular employees 
and a plant with 40,000 feet of design and manufacturing space, is 

New England's largest and most complete display house and is considered 
one of the nation’s top companies in its field. 


DISPLAY WORKSHOP, INC. 


EXHIBIT DESIGNERS © BUILDERS e CONSULTANTS 
341 TRUMBULL ST., HARTFORD, CONN.—PHONE JA 2-3237 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICE — 15 WEST 44 ST., N.Y.C. 











difference 


that counts" 


Most advertising agencies are capable of turning 
out good ads. But many find the going rough when 
a tough sales or marketing problem comes up. It 
takes an agency with specialized personnel to 
give qualified help. 

At Remsen we offer marketing counseling service 
to all our clients. We devote every bit as much 
interest and effort to marketing as to advertising, 
because advertising in its proper perspective is but 
one important segment of overall strategy. 

For example, after discovering a client's market- 
ing difficulties, we might work out a new distribu- 
tion set-up for a problem product, help perfect 
and introduce a new product, send our men into 
the field for dealer surveys, or develop a public 


NOW SERVING CLIENTS IN THESE FIELDS . . . Ammunition Components . . . Autoloading Pistols . 
. Chemicals . . 
- Heat Exchangers . . 
. - Pit and Quarry Equipment 
. Traffic Control Equipment . . . Tubing Coils . 


. . . Bird Cages . . . Cartridge Reloading Tools . . 
Grass Seed . . . Gun Sights . . . Heaters . . 
and Equipment . . . Pet Accessories . 
Shotguns and Rifles . . 
Seeds . . . Wire and Cable. 


- mo 


relations program to reach top management. Of 
course the list is endless, but the important fact is 
this: any good agency should offer a comprehen- 
sive marketing service; only then is it of true 
value to an advertiser. 


With a newly-formed expansion plan, we're 
looking for two or three new accounts who would 
like to work with an agency that does more than 
produce ads and literature. We would like to talk 
with you, to prove that we have the difference 
that counts for you. 


Rems 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 


. - Aviation Products 

. Electronics . . . Fertilizers . . . Fuel Distribution . 

. Industrial Mixers . . . Insecticides . . . Marine Propellers 
- - « Pre-Engineered Buildings . . . Pumps . . . Sporting 

. . Variable-Choke Shooting Devices . _ . Vegetable 








ager of the Angus Park Woolen Co., 
Inc., of Hanover, after having been 
associated with the firm for 30 years. 

Mr. Kemp was born in Galashiels, 
Scotland, and received his early train- 
ing in textiles in that Scottish woolen 
center. He is a graduate of the Gala- 
shiels Technical college. He began his 
career in the woolen business in the 
mills in Scotland and England. He 
came to this country in the early 
twenties and was first associated with 
Guerin Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R.I. 
He joined the Angus Park company in 
1924. 

Mr. Kemp will be succeeded by Wil- 
liam R. Johnston, who was until re- 
cently superintendent of the A. D. 
Juilliard mill at Stottsville, New York. 


xk 


PURCHASE of the American Asso- 
ciates Manufacturing plant in Deep 
River by the Emhart Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, has been an- 
nounced. 

Officials of Emhart have stated that 
the company plans to use the Deep 
River plant for warehouse purposes. 
The factory contains approximately 


it 





CONNECTICUT YANKEES, members of the New England Council delegation to the 
National Home Show in Chicago, visit the exhibit of The Stanley Works. Left to right, 
C. S. Bauman, The Stanley Works; Arthur Oleson, Newington; Arnold Anderson, West 
Hartford; Mrs. Raymond Johnson, West Hartford; Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Leonard Abra- 
hamson, Kensington; Mr. Abrahamson; J. F. Moseley, The Stanley Works. 


NORMAN W. BURR has been ap- 
pointed industrial relations manager 
for the Stratford plant of Manning, 
Maxwell and Moore, Inc., according 
to an announcement by Leslie T. Wil- 
lard, works manager. 


Joining the company’s employee re- 
lations staff in 1953, Mr. Burr was 
made the acting industrial relations 
manager in May 1954. Previously he 
was personnel director for the Bassick 
Company, Bridgeport. 


90,000 square feet of floor space. 






















NOW! COPIES IN ONE MINUTE 
with new Kodak Verifax Printer 


Photo-exact copies of letters, orders, legal 
documents and other records—made simply, 
cleanly, right in your office . . . on ordinary 


paper. 


You get at least 3 copies from a single 
sensitized sheet for less than 4 cents each. 
Real speed, real savings. And real conveni- 
ence, too... because the Kodak Verifiax 
Printer is compact, portable, amazingly easy 
to operate. 





We'll be glad to demonstrate the Verifax 
in your own office—at no obligation. Call 
today— American Microfilming Service Co., 
your headquarters for Verifax sales, service 
and supplies. Our telephone is New Haven 
SPruce 7-3657. 





hicrofilming service company 


412 TEMPLE STREET * NEW HAVEN ¢ CONN. * TEL. © SPRUCE 7-3657 
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THE NEW STRAN-STEEL® 
LONG-SPAN RIGID-FRAME 40 BUILDING 


An efficient, economical build- . NG 
ing for industry and commerce, } 
manufactured by the Great 

Lakes Steel Corporation, a unit 

of the National Steel Corpora-_} 

tion. 


Check these advantages: 


e Permanent, all steel construction. 

® Quick and easy to erect. 

© Low cost per square foot. 

¢ Can be insulated or lined easily and economically 
by nailing to the Stran-Steel Nailable Framing 
members. 

e Standard steel sliding and walk-in doors, steel 
sash, louvers, ventilators and other accessories 
available with building package. 


R. F.LONG-SPAN 40 R. fF. LONG-SPAN 40 MULTIPLE 


LONG-SPAN SO’ OR 60 LONG-SPAN SO’ OR 60 MULTIPLE 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


oP™M’os 


BUILDING CO. 
WEST GOSHEN + CONNECTICUT 


PAUL 1. BERTRAM Owner TORRINGTON 2-4082 


THREE NEW vice presidents were 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Armstrong 
Rubber Company recently. The new 
officers are Frederick E. Buddenhagen, 
member of the research and develop- 
ment staff of the company; Charles E. 
Rueckert, general manager of the 
Armstrong-Norwalk Corp., Norwalk, 
and James A. Walsh, Jr., factory man- 
ager of the West Haven plant. 


Mr. Buddenhagen, a graduate of 
Colgate University, joined the com- 
pany in 1948 as a development pro- 
ject engineer. As a member of the re- 
search and development staff he is re- 
sponsible for the development, con- 
struction and design of new tires. 


Mr. Rueckert, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was first employed 
by the firm in 1944. He was appointed 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
of production in 1949, and two years 
later became general manager of the 
Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber Corpo- 
ration. 


Mr. Walsh attended the Choate 
School and is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity. In 1942 he was employed by 
Armstrong as manager of scheduling. 
Prior to being named factory manager 
of the West Haven plant in 1951 he 
held the positions of employment 
manager, assistant to the chief engi- 
neer and purchasing agent. 


x & & 


GEORGE H. TETRO has announced 
his retirement from The E. Ingraham 
Company, Bristol, after 39 years of 
service as general foreman in the 
Watch Department. 


Following his early education in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, where he 
was graduated from the Northampton 
Business College, Mr. Tetro moved to 
Waterbury in 1905 and entered the 
employ of the New England Watch 
Company. In 1913 he became affiliated 
with the Ingraham Company as as- 
sistant foreman in the Watch Depart- 
ment. 


Starting in the early 1930's Mr. 
Tetro participated in the development 
of the popular wrist watch which has 
become one of E. Ingraham’s most im- 
portant products. 


He has three sons, two of whom are 
currently in the employ of The E. In- 





graham Company: Robert L. Tetro, 
executive vice president, and Roland 
G. Tetro, sales engineer. A third son, 
Dudley C. Tetro, is employed by the 
Scovill-Wellington Company, Spring- 
field. 


x* * 


LOUIS J. BAUDIS, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing of The Bul- 
lard Company, Bridgeport, is one of a 
group of 100 New York University 
alumni chosen from 8,000 graduates, 
who were presented citations of 
achievement recently. 


A native of New Jersey, Mr. Bau- 
dis entered New York University on a 
mechanical engineering scholarship. 
He was graduated cum laude in 1935, 
at which time he received the David 
Orr Mechanical Engineering award. 


He joined the Bullard Company in 
June, 1935 as a general trainee. Upon 
completion of his training program in 
1938 he was assigned to the Methods 
Engineering department, and in 1944 
became assistant to the vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 


x kk 


RALPH G. KENNESON who, for 
over ten years prior to 1950, was assist- 
ant secretary of the Hartford County 
Manufacturers Association, has re- 
cently formed the Ralph Gordon Ken- 
neson Company of 397 Washington 
Street, Hartford. 


The company is acting as manufac- 
turers representatives for a line of 
safety and emergency equipment in- 
cluding a low-cost, light weight port- 
able vacuum cleaner of the non-elec- 
tric type for industrial and commercial 
use. 


In addition to introducing its prod- 
ucts to industrial and commercial out- 
lets in Connecticut and other New 
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schools, 


England states, the company is said 
to be establishing dealerships for its 
product lines. 


x** 


CHARLES H. CASS was recently 
appointed manager of the Commercial 
and Industrial Department of The 
Hartford Gas Company. He succeeds 
J. W. Harrison who retired early this 
year. 

Mr. Cass is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, where he re- 
ceived his degree in mechanical engi- 
neering in 1943. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the Spencer Turbine 
Company, Hartford, as assistant to the 
chief engineer and was Air Installa- 
tions Officer with the U. S. Air Force 
at Suffolk County Air Force Base in 
Long Island, New York. 


xk 


BUSINESSMEN now have a new tool 
for getting more “mileage” from their 
industrial motion pictures. Arranging 
sufficient showings, especially to the 
right people, has long been the bane 
of costly industrial motion picture 
productions. 

A new Craig Projecto-Editor is fill- 
ing innumerable needs in the business 
world, according to its maker, the 
Kalart Company, Plainville. It is a 
portable, table-top motion picture 
viewer that can be set up in less than 
60 seconds. It has a built-in screen 
314” by 414”, large enough for movie 
showings to small groups and _ its 
screen image is so bright that it is 
not necessary to darken the room. 

Firms with public relations films, 
personnel training films, time and mo- 
tion study and other engineering films 
are said to be using this Projecto- 
Editor for showing movies for discus- 
sion among technicians. Clinics and 
hospitals use it for showing medical 


TOS 
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Unlimited con- 


outlets in a continuous 
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A Reliable Source 
for Reliable Mfg. Co. 


General and executive offices at 
Reliable’s new plant in Bloomfield 
were equipped by Barney’s. Frank 
Cole, Reliable’s president, states 
“We chose Barney's 16 years ago 

. and have continued to con- 
sult Barney’s right along because 
they always give us the finest serv- 
ice, individualized attention, and 
a price that’s right”. 
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films for discussion among staff mem- 
bers. An advertising agency uses a 
Craig Projecto-Editor to show TV 
commercials to clients in their offices. 
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WALTER J. HATCHER has been 
appointed personnel manager of Mat- 
tatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, according 
to an announcement by Stuart E. Judd, 
president. 


Mr. Hatcher has held personnel po- 
sitions with two major aircraft com- 
panies and was assistant personnel 
manager of Sperry Products, Inc., Dan- 
bury, before joining the Waterbury 
firm. 


x*e* 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. of 
Waterbury will build a new $2,500,- 
000 plant for the manufacture of flexi- 
ble metal hose and tubing and allied 
products in Illinois, it has been an- 
nounced by Arthur H. Quigley, chair- 
man of the board. 


Ralph C. Donovan, presently a sales 
engineer at the firm’s headquarters in 
Waterbury, will be in charge of the 
new division. 

According to Mr. Quigley, the new 
plant is being built near Mattoon, II- 
linois to be near to a substantial seg- 
ment of the company’s present mar- 
kets. In addition to the manufacturing 
operations, the new building will pro- 
vide space for a general office, labora- 
tory, first aid room and other facilities. 


x* * 


THE THIRD NEW LINE of equip- 
ment to be marketed by The Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport in recent months, has 
been introduced to the metal-working 
industries of the nation. 

The new line, designated as the 
Type L Mult-Au-Matic, is Bullard’s 
latest version of the firm’s multi-spin- 
dle vertical chucking machine, the ba- 
sic Bullard product that started rolling 
off the local production line back in 
1914, 


The company, which is aiming for 
peak production this year through 
these new lines, said the Type L is 
particularly fitted for use in such indus- 
tries as automotive, agricultural ma- 
chinery, diesel engines, electrical and 
oil field tools. 


xk 


THE SAFETY RECORD of the 
American Cyanamid Company during 
1954 was the best in its history, it has 
been announced by Charles F. Allen, 
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manager of the firm’s Waterbury Pilot 
Plant. 

The number of lost-time accidents 
per million man-hours was 1.90 lowest 
rate ever recorded by the company and 
a figure considerably below the aver- 
age for the chemical manufacturing 
industry. 

Perfect safety records were compiled 
by 13 Cyanamid plants during the 
year. 


x** 


A NEW SERIES of small rotary 
switches with dual coaxial spindles to 
provide simplified control of a second 
switch, a thermostat, solenoid, damper, 
valve or other electrical or mechanical 
unit has been developed by The Hart 
Manufacturing Company, it has been 
announced recently. 

The new model 3900 switches will 
conserve space, according to the man- 
ufacturer, and make possible faster 
and easier wiring and assembly of air 
conditioners, appliances such as auto- 
matic washers and similar products. 
The outer shaft of the spindle controls 
the switch itself while the inner shaft, 
extending through the rear of the base, 
provides for independent operation 
of the auxiliary equipment. 


xk 


CONTROL of the Bridgeport Roll- 
ing Mills Company has been acquired 
by a New Jersey group, it has been 
disclosed by George D. Stearns, the 
company’s president. 

Announcement has been made that 
there will be no change in the manage- 
ment, personnel or policy under the 
new group, headed by R. L. Wentz, 
of Bevans, New Jersey. 

The mill, which employs approxi- 
mately 150 persons, produces brass 
and bronze alloys in strips, coils and 
sheet for use by brass manufacturers. 


x «tk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Francis 
T. Eddy as general manager of Techni- 
craft Laboratories, Inc., Thomaston, 
was announced by A. M. Winchell, 
president. 

Mr. Eddy joined the company last 
August. In his new post he will be in 
charge of all phases of the company’s 
wave guide procedures, as well as per- 
sonnel and sales. 
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PRODUCTION MODELS of new, 
highly sensitive ultrasonic equipment 
for nondestructive testing of materials, 





machines and components were dem- 
onstrated by Sperry Products, Inc., 
Danbury, recently, as the company en- 
tered its second decade of pioneering 
practical development of ultrasonics 
for industrial applications. 


The new Sperry UW Reflectoscope 
was described as the first of its type 
equipped with nine frequency ranges, 
berween 200 kc. and 25 mc. and both 
oral and visual signals, Designed for 
production ultrasonic inspection, either 
contact or immersed, the instrument 
incorporates a pulse rate variable from 
60 to 1,000 pulses per second. 


According to the manufacturer, the 
instrument is ruggedly built for qual- 
ity control, maintenance and safety in- 
spection operations in steel mills, forge 
shops, foundries and plant manufac- 
turing of aircraft and other complex 


fabricated products. 


xk 


THE DIRECTORS of the Seymour 
Manufacturing Company, Seymour, 
have announced the election of Robert 


M. Terry as president of the company 
to succeed Alton G. Wentworth, who 
resigned in February. 


Mr. Terry joined the company in 
September, 1954, and was immedi- 
ately elected executive vice president 
and a director of the company. Prior 
to his association with the well-known 
metals producing firm, he was affili- 
ated with The Abbott Ball Company, 
Hartford, as executive vice president, 
general manager, secretary and a direc- 
tor. Before that, he was engaged for 
more than 23 years in industrial engi- 
neering for several prominent petro- 
leum producers. 


Mr. Wentworth has devoted prac- 
tically his entire business life to his 
activities with the Seymour Manufac- 
turing Company. Although retiring as 
president by his own request, he will 
continue to serve the company on a 
part-time basis as a consultant and 
advisor on sales and customer rela- 
tions. 


2 2 
THE JUDGES for the Rockbestos 


Products Corporation’s scholarship 
program have been announced. 


They are Abbott H. Davis, president 
of The New Haven Bank, N.B.A.; 
James W. Hook, chairman of the board 
of the United Illuminating Company; 
and Donald K. Walker, assistant direc- 
tor of admissions, Yale University. 


The scholarship program was 
started this year by Rockbestos and 
is Open to the sons and daughters of 
employees. One of the parents must 
have been with the company three 
years or more for the son or daughter 
to qualify. 


x kk 


A COUNTER DISPLAY piece 
which demonstrates the operation of 
the new Luxtrol Light Control type 
WBD360 is being made available to 
about 2,500 selected dealers and dis- 
tributors throughout the country by 
The Superior Electric Company, Bris- 
tol. 


The unit is made of wocd and ma- 
sonite and in it is mounted an actual 
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ing the dial on the Luxtrol prospective 
customers can demonstrate to them- 
selves how light can be controlled to 
any degree, from complete darkness to 
full brightness. 

Luxtrol light control is now said to 
operate with both incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting. It makes possible 
variations of lighting for every mood, 
need and occasion; for more gracious 
entertaining, greater convenience and 
striking decorative effects. 


xk 


EL Sa: ppd nant Grae ga . 4 A REMOTE-CONTROL helicopter 
@ PREOWENTERS LanORArees erPRONTD . a 

- designed as a research and develop- 

ment vehicle is currently being evalu- 

ated under contract with the U. S. 

Navy office of Naval Research by the 

Kaman Aircraft Corporation, Bloom- 
field. 

Designed by the Bloomfield firm, 
the remote-control or “drone” heli- 
copter is basical!y a Kaman HTK-1 

BY TURNING THE DIAL on the Luxtrol prospective customers can demonstrate to which has been modified so that it 
themselves how light can be controlled to any degree, from complete darkness to full can be flown by an Operator of a 
brightness. ground control station. 

In flying the remote control heli- 

Luxtrol Light Control which regulates glass-covered color transparency that copter, the operator transmits com- 
the amount of light shining through a_ shows a living room scene. By turn- mand signals by radio from the ground 
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station to the controls in the “drone”. 
In addition to developing the remote- 
control system it was necessary for 
Kaman engineers to develop a suit- 
able small automatic pilot and minature 
gear boxes to be used with the system. 


xk 


FORGED HIGH SPEED steel tools 
that are said to be guaranteed to out- 
last and out-perform all other high 
speed steel tools are being offered by 
The Modern Tools Division of The 
Nelco Tool Co., Inc., Berlin. 
Modern’s_ specialized process of 
forging, is said to actually make each 
tool stronger than the metal from 
which it is formed. In conventional 
cutters the grain structure of the blank 
is parallel. In Modern forged tools the 
grain structure of the blank coincides 
with the contour of the tool and cut- 
ting is actually done with the side 
grain, successfully resisting normal 
operating stresses and strains. 


x * * 


THE SIBLEY COMPANY of Had- 
dam has recently taken over the busi- 
ness of the predecessor company, 
United Specialties Manufacturing 
Company, whose plant was destroyed 
by fire in late 1953, and has purchased 
the plant formerly owned by the C. G. 
Garrigus Company. 

In the new fire-proof structure of 
8,000 square feet of floor space, lo- 
cated at the junction of Routes 9 and 
82, the Sibley Company is now carry- 
ing on operations as follows: 

Non-decorative plating to meet 
electronic, mechanical and chemical 
requirements; the manufacture of 
printed circuits by the etched foil 
process, which have a wide variety of 
applications, including master control 
devices, precision timers and accurate 
commutator Circuits. 

The production of printed circuits 
grew out of researches made by the 
staff of the Sibley Company which have 
resulted in several new developments, 
including the fabrication of cylindrical 
commutator circuits, the development 
of a circuit flushed with great preci- 
sion in carrying the medium of phenol- 
plastic laminate, and several superior 
methods of establishing terminal con- 
tacts with flushed foil surfaces. 


xk 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 
of George H. Reama from the post 
of vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing of the American Screw Com- 
pany, Willimantic. He has also served 
the company as director of public re- 
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lations. He will continue to serve the 
Company as a consultant during 1955. 

Mr. Reama’s retirement also marked 
his 65th birthday and the 17th anniver- 
sary of his affiliation with the company. 

A native of Meriden, Mr. Reama 
studied law for eight years with At- 
torney C. H. Harriman, in New Ha- 
ven. He has been associated with the 
General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Corbin Screw Corporation and 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

A discussion group leader with many 
years of experience, Mr. Reama headed 
various groups in discussions of super- 
visory and economic questions. He 
served as an industrial member of 
the Rhode Island Advisory Committee 
for Apprenticeship Training; was 
chairman of the Advisory Council for 
Rhode Island Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board; and industrial member of 
Region #1 War Labor Board, and War 
Manpower Commission. He served as 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
The Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut from 1951 to 1955 and was 
Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Board of Directors 
which, in 1954, recommended the es- 
tablishment of a public relations de- 
partment at MAC staffed by a full- 
time director. 


xk k 


THE CONSTRUCTION of five 
new test cells at Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft’s Andrew Willgoos Turbine 
Laboratory is nearing completion, ac- 
cording to William P. Gwinn, gen- 
eral manager. 

The major expansion will bring to 
eleven the number of jet-engine cells 
in the country’s most complete com- 
pany-owned jet development facilities. 

Three new altitude tests cells have 
been added to the four original test 
cells in the laboratory proper, and two 
new sea-level cells have been con- 
structed adjacent to the main labora- 
tory. The two small cells in the old 
D. E. Laboratory, the original facility 
at the Connecticut River site, named 
after its destroyer-escort equipment, 
brings the total to eleven. 


xk 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY of 
America has announced the appoint- 
ment of William B. Learned as as- 
sistant branch manager of the New 
Haven branch, according to J. D. 
Glenn, general manager of sales. 


Mr. Learned has been employed 
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since 1942 as a sales engineer at the 
New Haven Branch. Previously he was 
associated with the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company. 

The New Haven branch, managed 
by F. J. Dawless, provides crucible 
products to four major market areas, 
Hartford, Bridgeport, Waterbury and 
New Haven. The new sales office and 
warehouse building, opened last Octo- 
ber, stocks the full line of Crucible 
steels including tool steels, stainless, 
alloy steels, welding rods, machinery 
steels, and other specialty products. 
The branch also sells, but does not 
warehouse, the full line of products 
of the Trent Tube Company, producer 
of welded stainless steel tube and pipe, 
and the products of Rem-Cru Titan- 
ium Corporation and Vacuum Metals 
Corporation. 


x** 


FRANCIS M. TAYLOR has been 
named director of public relations of 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., with 
plants in Montville and Portland, Con- 
necticut, manufacturers of folding 
cartons, paperboard and shipping con- 
tainers. He was previously with Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency. 

Born in New London, Mr. Taylor 
is a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, and prior to World War II was 
a member of the news organization of 
the United Press. He served during the 
war as officer in charge of the Office 
of Technical Information, Army Sig- 
nal Corps. 


x* 


EDWARD S. CORNELI was re- 
cently appointed by Vitramon, Inc., 
to head up the company’s process-de- 
sign department at the home plant in 
Bridgeport. 

Mr. Cornell was formerly vice 
president in charge of product devel- 
opment for the American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corporation. He 
founded that company’s development 
laboratory at Larchmont, New York, 
which subsequently became one of the 
major research centers for the radiator 
and allied industries. 

While with the American Radiator 
Company, Mr. Cornell was sent to 
Great Britain to develop equipment 
for producing copper fittings and other 
associated parts. His work there put 
the British subsidiary company into 
the stamping business for the first 
time. Mr. Cornell controls more than 
250 foreign and domestic patents. 


Of special importance to Vitramon, 
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Inc. is Mr. Cornell's experience during 
World War II, when he was called to 
Washington as a chief production 
specialist to make a survey on the pro- 
duction of capacitors. 
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THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
COMPANY has announced the pur- 
chase of the Koehler Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Company of Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of a varied line of aircraft 
accessories. 

Announcement of the purchase was 
made by President Ralph S. Howe of 
the New Britain firm, who said that 
the Koehler company will continue to 
operate in Dayton as a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 

x * * 


J. A. MACKEY, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Singer Manufacturing 
Company, Bridgeport, and former 
works manager of that plant, retired 
recently, completing 40 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

During the past year he was as- 
sociated with the company’s division 
of research with headquarters in New 
York and Bridgeport. 

Mr. Mackey joined the Singer or- 
ganization in 1915 and was associated 
with George Eames, former works 
manager, on various manufacturing 
projects throughout the plant. In 1937 
he was appointed plant superintendent 
and served in that position until he 
was named assistant works manager in 
1947. The following year Mr. Mackey 
was appointed works manager of the 
Bridgeport plant. 


xk 


ALBERT F. CLEAR, JR. was elected 
assistant vice president and plant man- 
ager of the Mallory Division in Dan- 
bury at the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Clear was born in Brooklyn, 
New York and was graduated from 
the Phillips Exeter Academy in 1938 
and from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he received a bach- 
elor of science degree in engineering 
and business administration in 1942. 
From June 1942 to April 1946 he 
served with the Army Ordnance, at- 
tached to the Air Force. 

He attended the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard 
University after leaving the service, 
and received his master’s degree in 
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business administration in 1947. He 
joined Mallory in June, 1946 as staff 
assistant to the general manager and 
was successively promoted to produc- 
tion control manager, labor relations 
manager and plant manager. 
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PAUL V. HAYDEN, vice president 
of The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, Berlin, was reelected presi- 
dent of The Connecticut Development 
Credit Corporation recently. Five other 
officers and six executive committee 
members also were reelected and three 
new committee members and eight new 
directors were voted into office. 

The elections took place at the cor- 
poration’s second annual meeting held 
at the utility’s general offices in Berlin. 
The CDCC headquarters is now located 
at 4314 Colony Street, Meriden, with 
Herrick T. Wilson as manager. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee: Frederick E. Hudson, execu- 
tive vice president, Second National 
Bank, New Haven; Clarence G. Ivey, 
vice president, Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford, who was 
also elected a director; and Thomas D. 
Sargent, vice president, Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, also elected a director. 

At the annual meeting, President 
Hayden reviewed the first annual re- 
port of the corporation covering its 
first ten months of active operation. 
The report showed that more than 
100 inquiries were handled, resulting 
in the processing of 66 formal appli- 
cations, totalling $3,594,200. In sev- 
eral instances, the report stated, ap- 
plicants were assisted in locating other 
credit sources, making it unnecessary 
for CDCC funds to be allocated. Seven 
loans, totalling $231,400, were dis- 
bursed during this period. These loans 
varied in individual amount from $10,- 
000 to $65,000. 

Mr. Hayden commented in the re- 
port that during 1955 loanable funds 
might become exhausted unless more 
stock sales were effected and beyond 
that there might arise a need for more 
members to supplement the commit- 
ments of present members. He noted 
that the corporation's charter limits the 
total amount of loans outstanding to a 
figure 10 times the amount of paid-in 
capital or surplus held in reserve. 
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JOHN T. LAWLESS, who joined 
the Glenville Mill of the American 
Felt Co., in 1909 as superintendent, 
has been elected chairman of the board 


at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Lawless was reelected 
president, a post he has held for 25 
years. 

Other officers reelected were John 


H. Burnes, treasurer; and vice presi- 
dents William H. Lehmberg, Jule F. 
Marshall and Hugo Boeddinghaus. 
Roy A. Adams was reelected assistant 
treasurer. 
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CMS is sponsored by 
The Connecticut State Medical Society 


pays 
doctor 
bills 


CMS pays for the professional services 
covered by its contracts when performed 
by a doctor of medicine (M.D.) anywhere 
in the world. 

The CMS Preferred and Standard 
Contracts both provide for coverage of 
surgery (major and minor), fracture care, 
hospital visits when the Member is hos- 
pitalized for a non-surgical condition, 
and maternity delivery. 

The new Preferred Contract also pays 
on a deductible basis for X-rays, when 
taken in the doctor’s office outside of a 
hospital. 


Group Enrollment of 10 or more persons is 


available NOW! 


Connecticut Mepicat SERVICE, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW HAVEN 





NEW PRODUCTS, broader markets and more business have brought about the ex- 
pansion of the High Standard Manufacturing Corporation’s advertising and sales de- 
partments. Discussing promotional campaigns for the Hamden arms company’s line of 
.22 caliber autoloading pistols and revolvers are (clockwise) C. B. Ryan, sales manager, 
tool division; John E. Kennard, assistant advertising manager; G. K. Willis, advertising 
manager; W. J. Donovan, sales manager; W. R. Henry, assistant sales manager; and 


W. W. Lawson, product service manager. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS prob- 
lems will be discussed at the fifth an- 
nual conference of the Connecticut 
Personnel Association at Yale Univer- 
sity Strathcona Hall, April 11. 
Featuring the all-day session will 
be a panel discussion on the topic 


“What Management Expects of the 
Personnel-Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment”, in the morning, two concurrent 
sessions on “Industrial Medicine and 
Production” and “Personalize Your 
Supervisory Training Program” in the 
afternoon, and the banquet address by 


Eugene J. Lyons, Assistant Postmaster 
General, at night. 


A. Avery Raube, director of Per- 
sonnel Administration, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, is panel 
chairman. Others participating are 
James W. Tower, Industrial Relations 
Counselors; John F. Ellsworth, En- 
sign-Beckford Co.; and Thomas E. 
Spates, Yale University Personnel Ad- 
ministrations professor. 


Ellsworth S. Grant, Allen Mfg. Co., 
Hartford is chairman of the after- 
noon session. Dr. Ronald F. Buchan 
of The Prudential Insurance Co. will 
speak on industrial medicine, and John 
J. McCarthy, General Electric con- 
sultant on training and education will 
speak on “Personalize Your Super- 
visory Training.” 


The program will be completed 
with a conference program on “How 
Our Labor Contract Works” by Allen 
K. Heydrick, Weirton Steel Co. and 
the evening banquet. 


Reservations may be made with 
Rudolph Meyer, American Brass Co., 
Waterbury. 


Hunting 


Coils for 
High Temp. 
Applications? 


DANOmakes them! a 


For specifications calling for coils to be used for he 


a 


= 
high temperature applications, Dano will supply a 3 


the exact coils needed. Rane deeneiieeed Ql 


OTHER DANO COILS ARE: 
Coils for High Temperature Application 
Bakelite Bobbin @ Acetate Bobbin 
Form Wound e Paper Section 
Cotton Interweave 
Also, Transformers Made to Order 


THE DANO ELECTRIC CO. 


MAIN ST., WINSTED, CONN. 


Dano, makers of a wide variety of coils is fully 
equipped to meet the increasing demand for 
these special coils. Keeping pace with modern 
design, Dano offers incapsulated coils with 
tough, molded covers that spell extra electrical 
insulation with freedom from moisture. 


Every Dano Coil is custom-made to your specific 
requirements. Call or write today, and Dano’s 
quote will be on the way! 





Three Ways to Better Temperature Control 


BRISTOL ELECTRONIC DYNAMASTER®POTENTIOMETERS 


CONTINUOUS STANDARDIZATION WITH NO DRY 
CELLS: Bristol Dynamaster Potentiometers with 
No-Batt Continuous Standardization which elim- 
inates need for dry cells. Results: no interruption 
in operation for standardization, no batteries to 
replace. 


A MODEL FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT: Dynamaster 
Potentiometers are available as single-pen, two-pen, 
and multiple-record (up to 24 points) strip-chart 


ELECTRIC AND PNEUMATIC CONTROLLERS. Both strip- 
and round-chart instruments are made in a very 
wide variety of controllers that meet every furnace 
and oven control requirement, including the fol- 
lowing in a great many forms: 

Electric Control — on-off, average position, propor- 
tional input, 3-position, proportioning, proportional 
with automatic reset, and time-program. 
Pneumatic Control — on-off, proportional, and pro- 


instruments and as round-chart instruments. portional with reset. 


FREE-VANE° ELECTRONIC PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 


® Very minute changes in temperature at the control point (less than 0.003” 
on scale) closes or opens the Thyratron-operated relay with positive trigger 
action. 

New high-torque, rugged millivoltmeter measuring mechanism gives 
greater accuracy — Alnico V magnet — and a sensitivity of 15 ohms per 
millivolt. 

Separate control units are plug-in. 

® Wide variety of models — available in thermocouple and radiation pyrom- 
eter controllers in ranges up to 4000°F for L, H, LH, LOH, and LNH 
control and for L and H with proportional input control. 


—. .. 
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BRISTO 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING, RECORDING AND TELEMETERING 


FOR MORE FACTS about these three rugged Bristol Furnace and 
Oven Controls write for free Bulletin P1260 today. It’s a 48-page 
booklet of useful data, specifications, control diagrams and prices 
for every type of automatic heating control. The Bristol Company, 
123 Bristol Road, Waterbury, Conn. 5.5 


BRISTOL'S 


REG US PAT OFFICE 


POINTS THE WAY IN 
HUMAN-ENGINEERED INSTRUMENTATION 


INSTRUMENTS 





Tuomas W. Hatt Company 
INCORPORATED 


Stamford, Connecticut 


<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 


Plans 
Promotions 


RICHARD S. 


Z WINSHIP Z| 


NEWTOWN, CONN. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 


1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 


needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


WHO BUYS WHAT IN GOV- 
ERNMENT? Every manufacturing 
business, small or large, should own a 
copy of the “U. S. Government Pur- 
chasing Directory” prepared by the 
Small Business Administration. The 
book containing some 92 pages in ad- 
dition to the Foreword and Contents 
pages, is a comprehensive guide to 
agencies which buy thousands of dif- 
ferent products and services. Besides 
giving the addresses of the purchasing 
officers of these agencies, it describes 
the necessary procedures for selling 
products to the Federal Government. 
To an alert businessman the book 
should also be a source of valuable 
ideas about new products and serv- 
ices he may produce for the Govern- 
ment. 

This directory may be purchased 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for only 
50 cents. 


This Business of 
Robbing Business 


(Continued from page 17) 


least twice. Your safe should be easily 
visible through the front window of 
your store. A light above the safe is a 
good idea. If it is a light model, it 
should be securely bolted to the floor. A 
large bolt enclosed by a steel pipe 
attaching the safe to the floor is recom- 
mended by the New York City Police 
Department's crack Safe and Loft 
Squad as a security measure against 
burglars removing the safe. Always 
change the factory combination when 
you buy a safe and never use your birth 
or anniversary date or that of a loved 
one as the combination as these are easy 
for interlopers to discover. Never open 
your safe in the presence of a stran- 
ger and keep the combination to your- 
self. 


6. Your cash register should always 
be emptied and the drawer left open 
at night. If this is not done, a burglar 
might wreck this valuable equipment 
in his effort to open the drawer. Dur- 
ing the daytime, however, always keep 
your drawer locked if you must mo- 
mentarily leave the cash register un- 
attended. A favorite trick of burglars 
is to divert the owner of small shops 
by a phone call or false message and 
to rifle the register while it is unat- 
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tended. Always be suspicious of phone 
calls which are unnecessarily lengthy. 


7. Burglars will attempt to break 
into a store through any possible en- 
trance. Therefore, even though doors 
and windows are secure, you must pay 
equal attention to roof doors, skylights, 
basement doors, etc. One weak point 
is all that the burglar needs, so every 
means of entry must be equally well 
protected. 


8. A good burglar alarm, periodi- 
cally checked to keep its efficiency high, 
is a strong deterrent to thieves. Used 
in conjunction with other measures 
mentioned here, a modern burglar 
alarm is a necessary adjunct to a good 
security system. 


9. A good night watchman, well 
trained and alert, provides efficient 
protection against burglars. Careful in- 
vestigation of a watchman is necessary 
before hiring him, as shady characters 
often seek these jobs as the “inside 
man” of a burglary gang. There are 
many firms supplying capable watch- 
man services and some inquiry can de- 
termine whether they can be of use 
to you. 


10. If you are in the jewelry, ap- 
pliance or other retail field in which 
your products carry serial numbers, you 
will do well to list these numbers. In 
the event of a burglary, you can be of 
great aid to the police and at the same 
time stand a far better chance of re- 
covering your stolen property if you 
have these numbers on hand. 


This brief summary of do's and 
don'ts cannot possibly include all of 
the preventive steps necessary to make 
your establishment burglarproof. But 
it does give you the major mistakes 
made by storeowners and the corres- 
ponding preventive measure to take. 


Most comprehensive book on the 
subject that we have come across in 
research on this subject is Professor 
Richard L. Holcomb’s “Protection 
Against Burglary”, published by the 
Institute of Public Affairs of the State 
University of Iowa. 


Professor Holcomb, a former state 
policeman, agrees with the Yale & 
Towne researchers that most burglary 
is abetted by the carelessness and lack 
of preventive lock security on the part 
of the storeowner himself. 





Carls the company hero...you can be, too! 


Comptroller Carl would often snarl that office costs were “Your firm needs Dictaphone TIME-MASTER” said a 
soaring. « The wasted time was such a crime. Some men friend one day, + “So ‘execs’ and ‘secs’ can schedule 
were always roaring for gals to take dictation—(while work the smooth, efficient way. With mike in hand, 
important work was piling) » And others’ secretaries had they think out loud. No waiting for dictation. «+ Try my 
no work except nail-filing. TIME-MASTER. You'll see why it leads in every nation.” 


Carl tried—and soon execs were talking work whene’er Carl saved his firm a lot of cash—stopped waste and 
they wanted « On Dictabelt—amazing plastic record errors, too + By trying out the sample way to dictate. 
that’s world-vaunted for clearness, lightness, toughness So can you. » We'll prove how Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
(For a 3¢ stamp you mail ’em.) + So salesmen take boosts efficiency « In businesses like yours—just write or 
TIME-MASTER. It’s light, rugged and can’t fail ’em. call us and you’ll see. 


The complete name is the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine. 


DICTAPHONE...FIRST IN SALES AND SERVICE OF DICTATING MACHINES THE WORLD AROUND 


Try out the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictat- 
ing machine on your office problems. Call or 
write your local Dictaphone representative, or, 
Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C1 45, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The plastic Dictabelt record—unbreakable, 
mailable, filable. Most versatile and economical 
dictation record and exclusively Dictaphone’s. 


DICTAPHON TIME-MASTER DICTATING MACHINE 
DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 
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“FUTURES” for steel scrap traded on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange help keep the nation’s supply and demand ba 


“Steel Cinderella” 


(Continued from page 12) 


larly by trade papers, as well as many 
dailies. 


Meanwhile, the scrap industry was 
progressing from preparing its scrap 
with a chisel, a sledge and a strong 


back to cutting torches, magnets, 
grapples and enormous buckets. 


Today the industry is as modern as 
any other, and makes use of every 
mechanical or labor-saving device pos- 
sib!e. Trucks have replaced the horse 
and wagon, hydraulic baling presses 
simplify loading and shipping, and 
the shear and oxy-acetylene torch com- 


JOUN J. PLOCAR Gonypany* 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALIZING 


IN MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 


e Organization 


e Job Evaluation 


e Factory Layout 


e Foremen’s Bonus 


e Methods and Incentives 


® Production Control 


e Cost and Budgets 


e Office Procedures 


e Personnel Administration 


UPON REQUEST WE WILL GLADLY SEND, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 
A COPY OF OUR FREE BOOKLET, “AN IMPLEMENT 
TO SOUND MANAGEMENT.” 


» 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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es : 


lanced, 


piete the mechanized yard. 

Scrap has always been a highly in- 
dividualistic industry and even today 
has been termed “the last outpost of 
strictly free enterpirse in the iron and 
steel industry.” But two wars—with 
insatiable needs for steel—could not 
fail to bring it to the category of big 
business. So it organized its association 
—the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
—and recognized its place in the econ- 
omy of the country. 

In 1954 scrap became so recognized 
as a national industry of vital impor- 
tance that scrap steel was added to the 
list of commodities traded on one of 
the country’s largest future markets, 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. The 
great-grandson of the peddler can now 
sit in his office, buy his scrap a thou- 
sand miles away by telephone, look 
at the price on the Exchange as it 
appears on the ticker tape, and “hedge” 
his purchase through his broker on the 
Exchange floor—just as the cotton 
man can on the Cotton Exchange, or 
the grain man on the Board of Trade. 

So has this “steel cinderella” found 
the prince with the glass slipper and 
emerged as a princess in its own right 
—a deathless princess whose progeny 
lives no man knows where! What will 
next be the life of the Queen Mary’s 
plates—rolled from scrap taken from 
World War I German warships? Or 
where next will appear the steel girders 
of the new bridge crossing the Poto- 
mac at Washington taken from the sides 
of the French liner “Normandie”? 

When next you see a load of scrap— 
or a yard full—don’t sneer at its bat- 
tered and rusty look! It may have a 
longer “family tree” than you! 





Can we be useful to you? 
RELIANCE STEEL 


DIV. DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


Processing and Distributing Plants 


CLEVELAND PLANT, CLEVELAND 27, O..VUlcan 3-3600 
DETROIT PLANT, DETROIT 28, MICH... WEbster 3-5866 
EASTERN PLANT, HAMDEN, CONN... ..STate 7-5781 
MIDWEST PLANT, CHICAGO 8, ILL... ..CAnal 6-2442 
Reliance Customer Representative Offices 


Dayton, O., Des Moines, la., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., New 
York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Toledo, O., Worcester, Mass. 


RELIANCE 
Job-Biitted 
PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Coils * CutLengths * All Tempers 


SHEETS 
Cold Rolled * Hot Rolled * H.R. Pickled 
Galvanized * Long Terne 
Standard or Production Sizes 
Sheared or Slit to Actual Working Dimensions 


T.M, REG U.S, AND CANADA 


DEPENDABLE DAN 


As a Strip Steel User 


Just suppose, in 1954, 
YOU had been our One 
and ONLY Customer 

for DSC Strip... 


Taking the total tonnage we shipped 
as 100%, and based on our actual results for the full year—here’s what 
your experience would have been like: 


RETURNS AND ALLOWANCES ..... . 1.231% 
ON THE JOB PERFORMANCE . . 98.769% 


. .. In the course of the year, you’d have taken in millions of pounds 
of DSC STRIP . . . in just about every specification in the book .. . and 
out of it you'd have run a thousand-and-one different kinds of stamp- 
ings and roll-formed jobs, from the simplest to the toughest. 


...No... not every single pound of all these millions would have been 
perfect . . . as the record shows . . . But every pound in most of the 
individual shipments would have been exactly as ordered . . . and the 
same would have been true of nearly 99% of the aggregate tonnage 
shipped , . . That was in 1954, a year in which you probably gave every 
shipment “101%” inspection! 


WHAT DOES IT PROVE?—That in the long run, DSC STRIP consistently 
meets or beats recognized standards for strip performance, when the 
tools, the job and the steel are properly mated. 


How about putting us to the test? 
Just call your nearest DSC Customer Representative. 


DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE—DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


DSC CUSTOMER REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Hamden (New Haven), Conn., Indianapolis, Jackson, Mich., Louisville, Ky., 
New York, Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester, Mass. 


DSC MILL PRODUCTS 


Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Carbon Steel Strip Flat Cold Rolled Carbon Spring Steel 
Low and Medium Carbon Manufacturers’ Wire High Carbon Specialty Wire 
Aluminum Cable Strand Reinforcement Rope Wire Tire Bead Wire 
Welded Wire Fabric 


COPYRIGHT 1955 D.S.C, 
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miller phosphor LQG 


The uniformity, flexibility and 
high tensile strength of Miller 
Phosphor Bronze have made it 
first choice of hundreds of metal 
fabricators. It is fatigue-resistant 
and corrosion-resistant. It is 
made to exacting specifications 
— strips and rolls — for a broad 


range of product requirements. 


Personalized service, backed by more 
than a century of metal-fabricating 
experience assures you of complete 
satisfaction. You can depend on your 
specifications being rigidly adhered to. 


maak 


SINCE 1844 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION, MERIDEN, CONN. 
















EDUCATION DILEMMA. With 
the demands for engineering and all- 
round management talent leap-frog- 
ging each year as we move at ever-in- 
creasing speed into the atomic age, 
the financial plight of the nation’s in- 
dependent, privately endowed colleges 
and universities becomes ever more 
serious. There appear to be only three 
solutions. 

One solution is Federal subsidies for 
these colleges, which aid must come 
indirectly from wealth-producing busi- 
ness. The second is to increase tuition 
to cover college operating expenses 
not met by present endowment in- 
come. The third is the giving of in- 
creased financial aid by business firms. 

If business fails to step up its gifts 
to privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities to meet their increased oper- 
ating costs, these higher institutions of 
learning, which are among the re- 
maining bulwarks of free enterprise 
in the United States, are in danger of 
becoming weakened through forced 
acceptance of government support. If 
tuition were increased to the point of 
covering costs, enrollments would 
drop to a point of diminishing returns 
and higher well-balanced education in 
the American enterprise tradition for 
ever larger numbers of our youth 
would be out of financial reach of a 
substantial percentage of them, and at 
a time when more and better educated 
youth are needed as never before in 
the history of the nation. 


Greater voluntary financial support 
by industry and business seems the only 
sensible way out. As indicated by an 
editorial which was published recently 
in McGraw-Hill Publications, there 
exists convincing evidence that busi- 
ness will be giving either voluntarily 
or involuntarily increasing financial 
support to higher education. 

Here are the facts reported by 
McGraw-Hill’s editorial: 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM 


Secretary 





“In the fall of 1952 tax-supported 
colleges and universities enrolled about 
7.5 per cent more students than the 
independent institutions. In 1953 this 
percentage was doubled. And in 1954 
the tax-supported institutions enrolled 
26 per cent more students. 


“In the case of students entering 
college for the first time the relative 
growth of the tax-supported institu- 
tions recently has been even more 
striking. In 1952, the number of be- 
ginning students in the tax-supported 
schools, as reported by the U. S. 
Office of Education, exceeded those in 
the independent colleges and universi- 
ties by 35 per cent. In 1954, just two 
years later, this figure jumped to 49 
per cent. 


“Since 1940, the independent col- 
leges and universities have raised their 
tuition fees by an average of about 60 
per cent. This is considerably less than 
the increase of about 100 per cent in 
prices generally since 1940. And it is 
nowhere near enough to prevent the 
faculty members of the independent 
colleges from faring miserably in terms 
of salaries, a matter of major national 
importance to which we shall return 
in this series. But the increase in tui- 
tion fees of the independent colleges has 
been much greater than the increase in 
the fees charged by the tax-supported 
schools. And that price differential in- 
creasingly tends to shunt students into 
the schools which are supported chiefly 
by taxes. Independent colleges now 
charge, on the average, about $580 
per year for a full course of instruc- 
tion while the tax-supported institu- 
tions charge, on the average, about 


$240.” 


While it is admittedly a difficult 
and complicated process for compan- 
ies to develop a mutually satisfactory 
program of aid to higher education, 
yet it presents the only clear-cut al- 
ternative to soaring tax bills for higher 
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SPRING 
COILERS 


for makers of 
precision springs 
used by industry 


ALSO AUXILIARY 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


TORRINGTO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


Consult us abou 


GUARDS - WATCHMEN 


Without Obligation 
In Strict Confidence 


Serving “‘Top’’ Industries 
State Licensed & Bonded 


Cleared by Govt. Security Agencies 


® 
INTERSTATE 


INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION CO. 


114 STATE STREET 


BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT 


EDISON 3-4740 
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The 
New Haven Board & Carton 
Company 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Printed Folding Cartons and 
Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn.—Tel. ST 7-3171 

Since the founding of the Company in 
1900 as a paperboard mill, it has grown 
and expanded to become one of the 
country’s major manufacturers of printed 
Folding Cartons. Employment has in- 
creased from 35 people to over 1200, 
including its subsidiaries. 
The success and growth of the Company 
may be attributed to an alert, progres- 
sive management, working together with 
a fine group of loyal and conscientious 
employees in an interested and coopera- 
tive community. 
Subsidiaries 

The Bartgis Brothers Company 

lichester, Maryland 

Fish Pier Box Company, Inc. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

La Have Pulp Company, Ltd. 

New Germany, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Your Elevators 
Production Machines! 


When planning new production equipment, by all 


means include new elevators . . 


. designed in every 


way as modern and efficient as the machine tools 


and materials handling equipment you intend to buy. 


Old elevators give out without notice. And even 


short elevator stoppages can cut deep into the very 


savings your new machines are expected to make. 


Only continuous production pays off these days! 


Manfd. By 
THE EASTERN 


MACHINERY CO. 
PASSENGER e@ FREIGHT @ ELECTRIC @ OJLDRAULIC® 


59th Year 


EASTERN 
ELEVATORS 


Factory: 
NEW HAVEN 
CONN. 


Installation—Inspection—Repairs—Maintenance 
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education, and more importantly, to a 
dangerous weakening of our higher 
educational system. Unless all histori- 
cal precedent is reversed, youth trained 
largely with the aid of tax dollars col- 
lected from the people and doled out 
to institutions of higher education, 
more readily accept ideas which 
broaden the powers of government 
which eventually, when far enough ad- 
vanced, make government the master 
rather than the servant of the peop!e. 
The facts of population growth, 
combined with the need for better ed- 
ucation of our youth and more money 
to furnish that education, force the 
conclusion that industry and business 
will pay involuntarily or voluntarily 
for expanding educational facilities and 
administration, The voluntary method 
of making contributions to private in- 
stitutions, in Our opinion, would pro- 
vide the best guarantee of a strong 
higher educational system geared to 
the American enterprise idea. 
CRYSTAL BALL. Ralph Robey, 
former chief economist for the NAM, 
and now professor of banking at the 
University of South Carolina, gave 
sales and management representatives 
of Bristol Brass Corporation at a re- 
cent meeting in New York, a ten- 
point prediction to serve as the basis 
for long-range planning during the 
— 1965 decade. His points were: 
World War III will not start 
within the next ten years. 
During the next ten years we 
shall not be subjected to a ma- 
jor depression. 
Ten years from now our Federal 
taxes will take a smaller propor- 
tion of our national income than 
today. 
Commodity prices will not vary 
enough over the next ten years 
to be a serious disturbing in- 
fluence. 
Unemployment will not exceed 
5 million for six consecutive 
months at any time during the 
next ten years. 
Our population will rise from 
the present 163 million to ap- 
proximately 190 million by 
1965. 
The gross national product, 
which is the aggregate value of 
all goods and services produced, 
will increase from the current 
$360 billion to around $500 bil- 
lion by 1965. 
Corporate profits will total some 
$25 billion in 1965 compared 
with the current $17-18 billion. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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STRIKE UP THE BAND! — McIntire getting set as Drum Major DYE JOB -— MclIntire at work during the first shift at Willi- 
of the Willimantic City Band. Very active in Willimantic band activi- mantic operating a Gaston County Pressure Dye machine — 
ties, McIntire was with the American Legion Band — state champions used for small dye lots of yarns that need special attention. 
in 1931 and 1932. McIntire served in the first Submarine Flotilla to Dye temperatures from 120° F to 250° F are used in the dye 
cross the Atlantic during World War I, went through five air raids baths with a complete range of colors. 

while stationed in Ireland. During his eight year Navy stint, McIntire 

competed in boxing, five years of football, one year Boston Marathon. 


WINSLOW 
McINTIRE — 
South-Boston-born 
58 year old 
McIntire attended 
Dudley Grammar 
School as a boy, 
has been steadily 
employed at 
American Thread's 
Willimantic Plant 
since 1929. 


RICAN 


COMPANY 
WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 


THE PEOPLE 
BEHIND the 
PRODUCTS 


At American Thread 


Probably the most important factor in the quality of 
any product is the people who make it. 


This series is designed to let you meet some of the 
citizens of Willimantic who have been asked to help make 
the thread and yarn products which are considered 
among the finest made anywhere in the world. 


SUNDAY MORNING — McIntire reading the papers in his home at 33 Jackson 
Street with wife Edith Leigh McIntire, stepson Daniel A. Leigh, 20, daughter 
Victoria, 5, and stepdaughter June M. Leigh, 19. Mrs. McIntire, born in Putnam, 
Conn., also worked for American Thread at Willimantic in the Single Winding 
Department, later in Cone and Tube Winding Department. 





CUT YOUR COSTS with Efficient, Accurate Electric Heating 


Electric Ovens and Furnaces..... Induction and Dielectric Heating ..... 


for either batch or continuous flow production. induction heating of metals and dielectric heat 
Positive temperature control provides fast, uni- ing of rubber, plastics, or textiles can save yo 


form results. time and yet maintain quality. 


Infrared Electric Heating ..... Metal Sheath Electric Heating ..... 


suitable for low temperature conveyor line oper- for heating liquids, air, solids, any number d 


ations, such as drying or paint baking. applications. Easily installed by your own people 


Call Your Industrial Power Engineer. He'll be glad to be of assistance. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company The Connecticut Power Company 


The Hartford Electric Light Company The United Illuminating Company 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BY A. F. KACYNSKI 


Public Relations Director 


HE fine art of developing a place 

in the community for a corpo- 

ration, and of developing a mere 

acquaintance with it’s neighbors into 

friendship, can be practiced in two 

ways—by inviting them to visit the 
plant and by visiting them. 

A plant visitation can be easily ar- 
ranged. Small groups require no ex- 
tensive planning. 

What you really are doing is open- 
ing the doors of your plant to your 
community. More and more compan- 
ies are doing that today. Even those 
that conducted a BIE Day four years 
ago and thought their job was done 
are once again opening their doors 
more frequently. 

However, the flow of communica- 
tions and of community interest should 
be out of the plant as well as into 
it. Participation by company men in 
civic, philanthropic, service, govern- 
mental, religious and social activities 
should be all along the line, from top 
to bottom. 

Try the two-way effort and it may do 
this for you: (1) management may 
become known as a good employer; 
(2) the company may become known 
to provide circulating money in the 
community through good jobs at good 
pay; (3) the company may be known 
to be active in the community; (4) 
the general understanding of basic 
economics is aided; (5) others in the 
community may be encouraged to be- 
come active—perhaps in your behalf. 


x*** 


IF YOU CAN WRITE, YOU CAN 
FLY. To encourage employee parti- 
Cipation, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft's 
employee publication, “The Power 
Plant”, offered a free helicopter ride 
to any employee who submitted a news 
worthy story about the company or its 
people. As many as three rides will be 
awarded per issue. 


ABOUT EMPLOYEE LETTERS. 
The use of employee publications and 
employee letters have been grow- 
ing steadily. Why? Employees want 
the facts and it’s good business to get 
employees to work for the company 
“outside the plant.” Employee partici- 
pation is a good objective but it is 
possible that an employee wants much 
more than that. If it is a good organi- 
zation, he wants an identification with 


it. He wants it from a standpoint of 
self-interest, and he wants to borrow 
its standing and prestige. 


But it’s good to remember that too 
much information defeats its purpose. 
A man will read one page when he will 
not read thirty; but being presented 
with thirty pages he will not read one. 


Here are six good reasons for the 
company letter: It’s inexpensive; it’s 
direct; it looks important; it’s intimate; 
it’s quick and it’s informal. 


Employee letters should be short, 
breezy and factual. Best of all they do 
not depend on style for success. The 
main points on which the result-pro- 
ducing letters are based are: (1) The 
writer must have something to say that 
the reader is interested in hearing; (2) 
he must present the facts, all the facts, 
clearly and logically; (3) he must 
write as one friend to a group of 
friends, all of whom have a common 
problem; (4) he must write as one 
adult to another adult, mot as a 
teacher lecturing to first-graders. 


YOU SPECIFY... 


AUBURN WILL SATISFY? 


Of@00 
© 
0 

° 
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© Gaskets 
® Packings 
@ Washers 
* 


Spacers, Seals 
Shims, Bushings 


Auburn is at your service— 
80 years of engineering 
“know-how” in designing, 
fabricating and developing 
for every purpose .. . and 
in virtually any material, 
including: 

Leather ® Asbestos © Cork © 
Rubber © Cardboard ® Sili- 
con Rubber ® Neoprene ® 
Brass @ Aluminum @ Felt 
© Phenolics © Compositions 
® Cloth @ Fibre © Paper ® 
Plastics ® Steel © Copper 
® Tefion ® Special Materials. 


Send us your specifications or blueprints. You'll receive 


quotations, recommendations . . 


. with no obligation. 


AUBURN umrc. company 


316 Stack St., Middletown, Conn. 


Specialists in Gaskets and Packings for More than 80 Years 

Representatives: Atlanta, Ga.; Detroit Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; 

Los Angeles, Cal.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Washington, D. C.; 
Cincinnati, O. 





MUCH BETTER 
to have one CLOSE 


YOUR SUPPLY OF 
STANLEY STRIP 
STEEL IS CLOSE! 


Location is convenient—facilities 
complete. Stanley is always ready 
to provide cold-rolled strip steel 
of the finest quality—high-carbon, 
low-carbon or special alloy. Pro- 
duction is under the test-control 
of some of the finest laboratory 
equipment in the world. And Stan- 
ley service is dependable. 

Let a Stanley engineer talk over 
your steel problems with you—no 
obligations, of course. When in- 
quiring or ordering, please give 
full details as to dimensions, finish, 
temper and other specifications. It 
will help us give you our best pos- 
sible service. 838 Lake Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


STANLEY 


A Division of The Stanley Works 
TOOLS @ HARDWARE e ELECTRIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING 


FAFNIR WELCOME FOLDER 
DRAWS WIDE COMMENT. Last 
summer the Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, issued an attractive folder, 
called “Rolling Our Way This Sum- 
mer?” It was distributed to customers, 
distributors, and business executives. 
The folder extended an invitation to 
all planning to vacation in New Eng- 
land during the summer to visit Faf- 
nir. 


For convenience of those heading 
this way, the folder contained a map 
showing the location of Fafnir plants, 
a mileage table, and a list of company 
officials and department heads. Other 
sections gave brief descriptions of Faf- 
nir products and customers, as well as 
New Britain and its facilities. 


The Fafnir folder was rated by the 
Saturday Evening Post as a very ef- 
fective device for promoting sales and 
customer good will. 


The Bassick Company 
Over 75 Years in Conn. 


(Continued from page 9) 


own request and is still 2 Director and 
Engineering Consultant of The Bas- 
sick Company. Also in 1954, Mr. Jo- 
seph T. Foerth became Vice President 
and is the firm’s Assistant Secretary, 
Assistant Treasurer and Comptroller. 


The Bassick Company and 
Products of Today 


The company’s peak employment 
has been over 1600 people and the 
company now occupies about 450,000 
square feet of space with 85 percent 
of the total business attributable to 
casters. The approximate number of 
truck casters now produced is two and 
one-half million pieces per year which 
includes all sizes ranging from the 
small ones with 2-inch diameter wheels 
to 16” dual metal wheels having a 
20,000-pound operational load rating 
for handling Convair’s B-36 during as- 
sembly. The approximate number of 
furniture and institutional casters, and 
floor protection devices now produced 
is 75,000,000 pieces per year of all 
sizes. New developments find The Bas- 
sick Company now working on caster 
problems calling for 21-inch pneumatic 
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tired casters. The company presently 
manufactures about 5,000 finished 
products and over 15,000 different 
parts. It’s main product lines essen- 
tially are Casters, Chair Controls, 
Floor Protective Devices for Furniture, 
Sintered Powder Metal Parts, Auto- 
motive and Specialty Hardware. Com- 
pare the 1955 dual wheel shock ab- 
sorbing caster having 16-inch pneu- 
matic tired wheels with its 3-inch 
“Gem” cast iron predecessor of over 
50 years to see the progress made in 
caster development. 


The main sales volume of The Bas- 
sick Company comes from over 5,000 
customers in the United States and 
most foreign countries. The most im- 
portant distribution channels are: 
Wholesale Hardware Distributors, In- 
dustrial (Mill) Supply Distributors, 
Specialized Materials Handling Equip- 
ment Distributors, Mail Order and 
Syndicate Stores, Office Supply or Of- 
fice Furniture Dealers, Cabinet or Spe- 
cialty Hardware Dealers, and _ Insti- 
tutional and School Supply Distribu- 
tors. Approximately 45 percent of The 
Bassick Company sales are commercial 
and 55 percent industrial. 


During the company’s 75-year his- 
tory, there were but two unprofitable 
years during the great depression. The 
Bassick Company has just acquired 
another piece of property, Republic 
Metal Products, Inc. of South Avenue, 
Bridgeport, to be known as The Bas- 
sick Company, Plant No. 4—Plant No. 
1 is on the Austin Street site, Plant 
No. 2 on Howard Avenue and Plant 
No. 3 on South Ave. near the new 
acquisition. With all operations now 
closely located in Bridgeport, The 
Bassick Company anticipates closer 
coordination and continued growth 
and progress in tribute to its founders 
and Connecticut Industry. 


The present key officials of The Bassick 
Company are: GEORGE L. MEYER, JR., 
President; WILLIAM K. MEYERS, 
Executive Vice President; WENDELL 
G. REYCROFT, Vice President (and 
Director of Sales); and JOSEPH T. 
FOERTH, Vice President, Assistant 
Secretary, Assistant and 
Comptroller. 


Treasurer 





A PART OF OUR FLEET OF TRUCKS 
SERVING CONNECTICUT AND 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRY 


¥ 
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WYATT, INC. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TERMINALS ¢ EAST & WATER STREETS @ MAIN OFFICES © 157 CHURCH STREET 
PHONE STate 7-2175 





TRANSPORTATION 


By EDWARD M. MAMULSKI 


Traffic Manager 


Highlights of the I.C.C.’s 68th Annual Report 


N January 10th the Commis- 
O sion made public its annual 

report for the year ending 
October 31, 1954. The eight types of 
carriers regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Act reported for the period 
ending June 30th, 1954 a total revenue 
of $17.1 billion compared to $17.9 
billion for the previous year for the 
transportation of passengers and 
freight. Some interesting comparisons 
are as follows: 


1953, the Southern District was 25 per 
cent and the Western District was 
25.1 per cent below the corresponding 
period. 

Less than carload business contin- 
ues to be a major problem for the rail- 
roads as evidenced by the decline of 11.3 
per cent for 1953 compared with 1952. 
For the first six months of 1954 the 
percentage decline was 18.1 per cent 
lower than for the same period of 
1953. It will be noted that during this 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS OF REVENUE 


Railroads 

Motors Carriers of Property 
Oil Pipelines 

Motor Carriers of Passengers 
Water Carriers 

Railway Express Agency 
Pullman Company 

Electric Railways 


Railroads 


The railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict reported a severe decline in net 
income after taxes for the first eight 
months of 1954. During this period 
the Eastern District was 48.5 per 
cent lower than the similar period of 


1954 
60.4 


1953 
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same period manufactured durable 
goods declined 12.1 per cent and non- 
durable goods 4.5 per cent. The Com- 
mission stated that the railroads must 
exert every possible effort to reduce 
costs and improve their service. Some 
methods suggested to effect economies 


THE fiance Feernen Ropucts CO. 


PLAINVILLE. CONN. 


MACHINE TOOL CONTROL PANELS 
* CONTROL CENTERS * 


NEMA and JIC Specifications 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS AND PANELBOARDS 
Commercial, AIEE and Military Specifications 


may be accomplished through unifica- 
tion of terminal facilities and the con- 
solidation of entire railroad properties, 
The Commission also suggested that 
the railroads should investigate the 
possibilities of obtaining trackage 
rights over parallel lines of other rail- 
roads thus eliminating one set of tracks, 
It was stated that both the railroads 
and motor carriers need a great vol- 
ume of traffic in order to obtain the 
maximum advantages of lower unit 
costs. 


Motor Carriers 


Since its inception the motor carrier 
industry has enjoyed an almost un- 
interrupted growth in business. An il- 
lustration of the foregoing statement 
is as follows; all intercity carriers sub- 
ject to the Commission's jurisdiction 
have experienced an increase of 271.4 
per cent in ton-miles for the period of 
1939 to 1953 with a 139.6 per cent 
increase from 1946 to 1953. In the 
fourth quarter of 1953 the motor 
common-carriers experienced a 0.2 per 
cent decline in revenues and 3.9 per 
cent reduction in tons, compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1952. 
This over-all decline in business con- 
tinued for the next two successive 
quarters which was very unusual for 
the motor carrier industry. This de- 
cline was not a general one. The 
Rocky Mountain Region gained 14.1 
per cent in tons and 0.6 per cent in 
revenue during the first quarter of 
1954 compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1953. Class 1 local mo- 
tor carriers of property did not ex- 
perience the decline in revenue which 
Class 1 intercity carriers suffered. Thé 
motor carrier's percentage decline in 
revenues for comparable periods was 
considerably less than the decline ex- 
perienced by the railroads. A trend 
in the motor carrier industry is the in- 
creased purchase and acquisition of 
control of other motor carriers in order 
to provide more efficient operations. 
In other instances greater efficiencies 
are brought about by the use of trailer 
pools and by interchanging trailers 
between carriers for long distance 
hauls. 


The Commission considers _less- 
than-truckload commodity rates for 
motor common carriers an undesirable 
rate practice. Therefore, it has author- 
ized the elimination of such rates in 
most instances. 

(Continued on page 55) 





HERE’S AN IMPORTANT FACT: 


The Travelers writes all forms 


of Life surance! 


c important because with The Travelers 


you are sure to find the dependable, 
guaranteed cost Life contracts you want for 
the protection of your family, your home or 
your business. Whether you are interested in 
business lines or family protection; retire- 
ment, mortgage, or an educational plan, you 


will find something tailor-made for you among 


the list of popular Travelers Life contracts. 

And, it’s important to know, too, that 
your Travelers agent is always ready to serve 
you with skill and experience in preparing a 
Life insurance program which will fill your 
needs. 


Why not talk to your Travelers agent now? 


¢ 


He is ready to help you! 


The Travelers 1nsuRANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT i 
ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 






































































































































































































































































































































SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE FUTURE* 


By CHESTER F. OGDEN 





General Business Conditions 


HE boomlet predicted last De- 

cember by Purchasing Execu- 

tives, for the first half of 1955, 
seems to be well under way. There are 
indications that the current optimistic 
production and new order reports re- 
flect more than a normal seasonal 
pickup. ; 

Increased new orders are recorded 
by 53% of the committee members 
and 50% report increased production. 
Only 6% show a weaker new order 
position and 5% report lower pro- 
duction. This is the most favorable 
position reported since 1950. 

As further evidence of the continu- 
ing vigor in the business picture, 9% 
report that their companies have aug- 
mented their original 1955 capital ex- 
penditure programs and no one re- 
ported a cutback in plans. Also, there 
is a 2 to 1 ratio of companies report- 
ing their 1955 programs will exceed 
1954, as compared to those who ex- 
pect it will be less. 









J. C. CORRIGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Boston 22, Mass. 





Engineers °* 


PORTABLE COVEYORS e 


CONVEYORS 


Manufacturers °* 


Manager of Purchases 


Detroit Edison Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Commodity prices are still moving 
upward, with evidence of their level- 
ing. There is indication of some ten- 
dency to bolster inventory position 
and buying policy has lengthened a 
little. Employment continues high. 


Commodity Prices 


Purchasing Executives report that 
commodity prices are continuing their 
upward climb—but at a slower pace 
than at any time since the higher 
movement started last November. In 
their March reports, 36% state prices 
are higher and 59% say they are gen- 
erally the same. This compares to re- 
ports of 51% up in February and 48% 
the same. 

However, on most items, except for 
special situations such as copper and 
some steel items, competition con- 
tinues keen. Furthermore, on some 
items, including cotton, sugar, and 
pork, the market is soft. 


Inventories 


There 


is a definite indication of 


Erectors 


Material Handling and Processing Equipment 
STORAGE BINS = 
Branch Serving Connecticut Industry 


4 EAST GRAND ST., New Haven Tel. Hobart 7-2577 


COAL SILOS 






Purchasing Executives’ willingness to 
add to inventories. This has been ab- 
sent for quite some time. 

Not since 1950, have so many re- 
ported higher inventories and so few 
lower quantities on hand. This willing- 
ness to add to stock stems from (and 
in about the order listed) (1) bright 
business prospects and a desire to have 
more material on hand to cover for im- 
proved production quotas; (2) a 
greater indication of some protective 
stocks to guard against impending la- 
bor difficulties, and (3) some inclin- 
ation to have critical materials on hand 
that might become more scarce if the 
world situation were to become worse. 


Employment 


Regardless of some reports to the 
contrary from other sources, Purchas- 
ing Executives are encouraged, and en- 
couraging, in their reports on the em- 
ployment picture in their industries. 
The jump to 32%, who report em- 
ployment as better, over February's 
23%, is the sharpest since the Korean 
War preparedness increase of mid- 
1950. Again, though, as reported last 
month, the increases in employment 
are gradual rather than of boom or 
even boomlet proportions. There are 
scattered reports of labor surpluses in 
some areas and some shortages of cler- 
ical help. 





Buying Policy 

This month’s buying policy report 
continues the movement toward the 
somewhat less conservative attitude 
that was reported last month. How- 
ever, there still is no rush to buy into 
the future, as evidence by the fact that 
the largest number, 80%, are in the 
30-to 90-days range with 42% of these 
in the 60-day range. 

Specific Commodity Changes 


There were more advances than de- 
clines this month but, in general, the 
changes were moderate. 

On the up side were: Aluminum, 
brass, copper, bleached sulphate and 
sulphite pulp, cement, some steel 
items, bass valves, corrugated con- 
tainers, formaldehyde, methanol, lum- 
ber, acetate yarn, photographic papers. 

On the down side: Acetone, cotton, 
sugar, hogs, some rubber items. 

In short supply: Aluminum, copper, 
galvanized steel sheets, hot and cold 
rolled steel sheets, steel plate, nickel, 
phthalic anhydride, selenium, titanium 
dioxide. 


* Composite opinion of purchasing agents 
who comprise the N.A.P.A. Business Survey 
Committee, whose Chairman is Chester F. 
Ogden, Manager of Purchases, The Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Waterbury Chapter National Association 
of Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


HE usual procedure upon receipt 
Te cancelled checks from the 

bank is to sort them by check 
number, tick off the paid checks on 
the payroll journal and then prepare a 
list of outstanding checks, showing for 
each the mame, check number and 
amount. The amounts of the outstand- 
ing checks are added and this total is 
added back to the payroll account bal- 
ance (if any) shown on the company’s 
books. This total should agree with 
the balance on the bank statement. 
None of this is necessary under the 
plan of self-reconciling payroll ac- 
counts. 


Here is how the self-reconciling 
plan works: 


1. A separate payroll account for 
each month of the year is es- 
tablished with the bank. The 
payroll checks for January are 
printed with a large “1” on the 
face of the check. Checks for 
February have a “2” and checks 
for March have a “3”, etc. 


rh 


. Each week the amount needed to 
cover the payroll is deposited to 
the account for the month in- 
volved. For all January payrolls 
the amount is deposited to the 
January account. Starting in Feb- 
ruary deposits will cease being 
credited on the bank’s books to 
the January payroll account and 
will be credited to the February 
account. 


3. As the payroll checks arrive at the 
bank for clearance they are posted 
to the respective payroll accounts. 


> 


. The bank prepares a statement 
for each account each month until 
the balance of the account reaches 
zero. 


5. If each payroll account eventu- 
ally reaches zero automatically it 
eliminates the following steps: 





(a) Sorting payroll checks into 
check number order. 


(b 


~— 


Preparation of a list of out- 
standing payroll checks by 
name, check number and 
amount. 


(c) Adding outstanding check 
amounts and reconciling the 
bank amounts with the gen- 
eral ledger account balance. 


No reconciling is usually done for 
at least six months. If the payroll ac- 
count for January, for example, has 
not cleared itself to zero by July, the 
reconciling is done by sorting paid 
checks by departments. The check 
amounts are added and the grand total 
for each department is compared with 
the departmental control established 
at the time the checks were written. 
This procedure discloses open items. 
Outstanding checks thus localized are 
then identified by check number and 
reviewed to see what should be done 
to clear up these open items. 


It will be seen that even if a cer- 
tain payroll account has to be recon- 
ciled eventually, we may find the open 
items without having to fine-sort all 
the paid checks for that month, or 
add the checks for all departments as 
a difference may be located in the first 
department checked. 


The plan may be modified to elim- 
inate all reconciliation work. If a bal- 
ance remains in a payroll account be- 
yond the time normally allowed for 
self-clearing, the funds may be trans- 
ferred to general cash and a liability 
account “Outstanding Payroll Claims” 
credited. When an outstanding payroll 
check is eventually presented for pay- 
ment such payment will be charged 
against this liability account and cred- 
ited to cash. 


To encourage prompt cashing of 
payroll checks, each payroll check 


(Continued on page 68) 
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MoRRISSEY & CHENEY 


Sead urance 


GERARD MORRISSEY 
BENJAMIN CHENEY 
E. LEONARD CLARK 


INSURANCE CONTROL 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS 


163 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD. CONN. 


CHAMPLIN 


WOODEN 
BOXES &:%: 


Sure Delivery 
®@ All standard styles 


® Specialists in hard-to-package items 


@ Free consulting and design service 


**Boxed in Wood - Boxed for Good” 
45 Bartholomew Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Phone: J Ackson 7-9217 


The Champlin Box Co. 








THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





* Early history in Maine 
during the 9O’s. 


* As a Boston bearing concern 
in 1896. 


¢ Founded in Philadelphia in 1898. 


Moved to Plainville, Conn. in 1923, manufacturing 
a superb product, backed by 57 years experience 


in the making of fine ball bearings. 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL CORPORATION 


Plainville, Connecticut 


Executive Offices: Jamestown, N.Y. 





BUSINESS TIPS 


from 
School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 


photo 


Getting The Most From The Annual Audit 


engravings 
By LESTER FRED BOYCE, JR., Instructor in Accounting 


OES your company take steps 

to see that it gets an effec- 

tive annual audit for a reason- 
able fee? The extent to which a com- 
pany works with its auditors has a 
significant effect on the cost of the 
audit. Here are some of the procedures 
followed by various companies in co- 
operation with their public account- 
ants. A review of these steps may as- 
sist the reader to evaluate the prac- 
tices of his company and to make cer- 
tain that no important possibilities for 
savings have been overlooked. 


Before the Audit 


The following matters are best con- 
sidered early in the fiscal year while the 
problems involved in the prior year’s 
audit are still fresh in mind. 

1. Consider modifications of your 

accounting system. 

a) Are there any procedures that 
can be adopted or duties that 
can be reassigned to 
strengthen the internal con- 
trol in the present system? 
The volume of the tests that 
must be made by the auditors 
depends significantly on the 
effectiveness of the system of 
internal control. Improve- 
ments in the internal control 
features of the accounting 
system reduce the possibility 
of loss through dishonesty and 
may cut the cost of locating 
clerical errors. 

Are there any changes that 
can be made to enable both 
the office staff and auditors 
to work more efficiently with 
the accounting records? The 
office procedures should be as 
modern as the factory pro- 
duction techniques. Obso- 


lete accounting methods are 
often as costly to operate as 
antiquated machinery. 

2. Ascertain what the office staff 
can do to reduce the clerical work 
performed by the auditors. The 
hourly billing rate of public ac- 
countants is substantially higher 
than the average hourly pay rate 
of the office staff. 

a) Do the auditors provide the 

office staff with a list of all 
the schedules, analyses and 
reconciliations that can be 
prepared for the auditors? 
Many such schedules may be 
prepared during the year 
with a minimum of effort. 
While working on such 
schedules the staff may dis- 
cover errors that can be cor- 
rected prior to the audit and 
thereby save expensive audit 
time. 
Are the auditors asked 
whether or not they still want 
all the kinds of schedules pro- 
vided for the prior year's 
audit? They may not be 
aware of the work involved 
in preparing certain sched- 
ules and actually may make 
little use of some of them. 
They may forget to indicate 
that they no longer need cer- 
tain schedules unless the staff 
accountants make inquiries. 
Are there any reports pre- 
pared for internal use that 
could be modified slightly to 
make them useful to the au- 
ditors as well? Possibly the 
arrangement preferred by the 
auditors may be more valu- 
able for the company’s own 
purposes. 
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d) Do the auditors see copies of 


all the internal accounting 
reports currently prepared? 
They may be able to make 
good use of some of the re- 
ports if they are aware that 
the reports are available. 

. If a company has an internal 
audit staff whose assignments 
complement the work done 


by the public accounting 
firm, there may be a substan- 
tial reduction in audit cost. 
Is the internal audit staff al- 
lowed sufficient independence 
so that its work may be re- 
lied on by the public account- 
ing firm? The opinion of the 
public accounting firm should 
be requested. 


b) Is the work program of the 
internal audit staff discussed 
in advance with the repre- 
sentatives of the public ac- 
counting firm to achieve a 
reasonable measure of co- 
ordination? 

Do the internal auditors pre- 
pare their working papers in 
sufficient detail to enable the 


One Man 


Drops Out of Your Picture 


If you are a member of a partnership or closely held corpo- 
ration, some serious decisions are asking for your attention 
right now! If anything should happen to one of the owners 
of your business, and you or your associates want to buy his 
share, do you know where the money would come from? 


Or, look at it another way . . . if anything should happen 
to you, you certainly would like to be sure that the interest 
in your business you leave to your family will have a good 
market value. And that your associates will have the money 
on hand to purchase it. 


Chance makes a very poor business partner . . . the time 
to draw up a sound “‘buy and sell” agreement among you 
and your associates is now. You can fund that agreement, 
by business life insurance with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
this way, you provide for the continuity of the business and 
you provide a fund that can be used in emergencies or to 
provide pensions for those who live to retirement age. 


Various types of businesses face different problems. Let us 
send you a free copy of our booklet on proprietorships, 
partnerships or close corporations. 

RALPH H. LOVE AGENCY 
75 Pearl Street ¢ Hartford, Conn. 


The Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 
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representatives of the public 
accounting firm to form an 
opinion of the adequacy of 
the work done by the internal 
auditors? The public account- 
ing firm cannot rely on gen- 
eral statements regarding 
work done, but must evaluate 
internal audit work by the 
same standards it applies to 
the work of its own repre- 
sentatives. 


During the Audit 


When the auditors arrive they share 
the desire of their client to get the 
necessary work done as rapidly as pos- 
sible. A public accounting firm rewards 
its representatives on the basis of their 
ability to do quality work in the 
shortest possible time. 


1. Are the auditors assigned a 
cramped, dark, inaccessible area 
in which to work? Poor work- 
ing conditions curtail productiv- 
ity with a resultant increase in 
the cost of the audit. If the 
space available is inadequate the 
public accounting firm cannot use 
its less experienced men, so the 
client pays a higher hourly rate 
for men who can work with little 
supervision. 

. Are the executives and other em- 
ployees who may be contacted 
by the auditors directed to co- 
operate with the auditors? If the 
executives set a good example 
the employees will follow suit. 
It is not easy to measure the 
amount of time wasted by audi- 
tors waiting to use certain rec- 
ords or hunting for information 
that could be provided by co- 
operative employees who were 
aware of the importance of avoid- 
ing unnecessary lost time. 

. Do company officers and execu- 
tives interfere with the work of 
the audit by objecting to audit 
steps or shifts in emphasis in the 
audit work? Auditors are inde- 
pendent public accountants ap- 
plying procedures and methods 
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that are well defined in the work 
standards adopted by the profes- 
sion. The available alternative 
procedures acceptable to the pro- 
fession are often more expensive 
to apply so it is desirable to make 
certain that any objections to the 
usual procedures are sufficiently 
important to justify the addi- 
tional cost of using another 
method. Auditors usually vary 
the emphasis of their work from 
year to year to obtain a many- 
sided knowledge of the client's 
business. Furthermore the relative 
significance of various matters 
may change from year to year. 
Leave the decision as to the 
scope of the audit to the inde- 
pendent public accountant; he 
is the one who is professionally 
qualified to assume the responsi- 


bility for it. 


Transportation 


(Continued from page 48) 


Investigation & Suspensions 


During the year of 1947 the Com- 
mission experienced an average of 
eight investigation and suspension pro- 
ceedings a month involving motor- 
carrier rates. However in 1953 this 
figure increased to 78 a month and 
over 100 a month in the first part of 
1954. More than 95 per cent of these 
rate proposals were for reductions of 
rates. The Commission received a total 
of 2,702 petitions for suspension of 
rates from shippers and 3,216 petitions 
from carriers. Protests from shippers 
were usually due to contemplated rate 
increases. Carriers petitions protested 
reductions of rates. Of the total num- 
ber of petitions submitted, the Com- 
mission refused to suspend 1,002 re- 
quests for suspensions, 542 requests 
received no action because of late filing 
or other special reasons. A total of 708 
suspension proceedings were discon- 
tinued prior to the hearing because the 
carriers advised the Commission they 
would not attempt to justify the sus- 
pended tariffs or for other reasons. 


Tariff Filings 


The Commission received a total of 
142,050 tariff filings for the twelve 
month period. A total of 119,102 
freight rate filings were received from 
tail, highway and water common car- 
riers. Passenger fare filings totaled 
11,792 and contracts or amendments 


to existing contracts between freight 
forwarders and motor common car- 
riers totaled 8,633. 


Legislative Recommendations 


The Commission recommended 21 
legislative changes in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. A few of these recom- 
mendations are: 


“We recommend that section 22 be 


amended so as to enable the United 
States and the carriers to bargain as 
to rates on a firm and dependable ba- 
sis.” 

“We recommend amendments add- 
ing new provisions which would make 
a common carrier by motor vehicle 
and freight forwarders liable for pay- 
ment of damages in reparation awards 
to persons injured by them through 
violations of the act.” 


HARPER-LEADER, INC. 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 
Telephone: Plaza 5-7814 
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Graceman Advertising, Inc. 
MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


983 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


marketing 


° ° merchandising 
gross-harrison, inc. 


ADVERTISING 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


sales promotion 


11 ASYLUM ST. public relations 


associate offices in 43 key markets in the USA 


7 \We Create One Thing- 
S ADVERTISING 


THAT SELLS! 
JAckson 2-9182 


arnold KUPPER advertising 


354 trumbull street ° hartford 3, conn. 


THE BASIC SALES M 


Ted Sommers Inc. 


115 MAIN ST 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT 


HONE 4&4 


PRINCIPAL 
LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN’ THE 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 


seas 2 


DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS e¢ DISPLAYS @ 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 


o 
= 
m 
ve 0 
Odveriising 4 
= 
95 ELM STREET > 

f= 

* 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE JA 7-3233 


PRODUCT LITERATURE @ TRADE PUBLICITY 


956 CHAPEL STREET 
@ NEW HAVEN 10, CONN, 
TELEPHONE STate 7-5719 


phone EDison 5-2187 


© advertising 
e sales promotion 
e merchandising 


it 
TROLAND INC 


1336 fairfield avenue * bridgeport * connecticut 


“A carefully planned 
advertisement is like the 


ile—i ens 
salesman’s smile—it Op 


doors and creates interest 


for your product.” 


A.H.Young and Associates 


os 


998 FARMINGTON AVE.,WEST HARTFORD 7, CONN. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 


secure further information by writing this department. Connecticut manufacturers desiring to list their 
products in this department should write the Editor for listing rates. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


_ Adhesives 
Polymer Industries Inc 


Advertising Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Advertising Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Halco Co 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 

Springdale 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Ansonia 
New Haven 
Air Compressors 

Spencer Turbine Co The 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Aircraft g 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft Cor- 
poration (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gears assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company (filler caps—pressure fuel servic- 
ing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Stratford 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (CAA 
approved safety belts; webbing and hard- 
ware for safety belts; shock rings and shock 
cord; ag and cord hardware; webbing for 
all aircraft applications) Middletown 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Studs & Bolts 
Britton Mfg Co Inc The 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L, Maxson Corp Hamden 


Hartford 


Torrington 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 
Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc 
Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
: Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Stamford Casting Gonpeay Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
: Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Se Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hardware 
Division Waterbury 
- Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Stamford 


Guilford 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 


Hamden 


New Haven 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Asarcon Bronze 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 
bearing stock) Guilford 


Assemblies—Small 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

sristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 


Automotive Bodies 

Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 

Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 

Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 

laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment_ 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The ; 
Kensington 


Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) 


Kilian Steel Ball Corp The 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 

s Hartford 
Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Baskets—Wire 
Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 


Oakville 
Meriden 
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Batteries 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


; Bearings : 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 
New Departure Div of General Motors (hall) 

Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamferd 


: Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


; Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc . 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Thames Belting Co The 


F Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


. Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


‘ Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Ivoryton 


Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1045 New Britain Ave 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Elmwood 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


New Haven 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


(Advt.) 
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Bottle Openers 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Montville 


Gair Company Inc Robert 
New Haven beasd and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
es 


Clairglow ate Coe (metal) 
Connecticut Container Corporation 


Portland 
New Haven 


Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 


Yalesville 
Boxes—Metal _ 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Durham 

Boxes—Paper—Folding B 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 


East Hampton 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Dowd Carton Co M S Groton 


Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 


Versailles 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
H J Mills Inc Bristol 


National Folding Box Co Inc (paper Si 
aven 


New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 

H J Mills Inc Bristol 

Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 

Warner Bros Co T The Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 


American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol eons Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copp per Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The eed bronze and brass 


in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 

Stamford Casting Company Inc Stamford 

Victors Brass Foundry Guilford 
Brass Goods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) ilford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Division of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc 









Brass Mill Products 


American Brass anemny The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood - Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc New Haven 
Brick-Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Bright Wire Goods 

Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 

Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


Hooks) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 


Hartford 


chined) Guilford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


GE Pras. YS Co The Kensington 
Hawie Mf, Bridgeport 
John M a Sig Co Inc. Naugatuck 
North & Judd —— aaa Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T Waterbur 
United States a. Company Shoe Hard- 

ware Division Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 

Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) tamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil E 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corpesstion (For Gas and 
Oil) tamford 
Burnishing 


Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Busways 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 


Electric Co Plainville 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 


New Haven 
. Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The _ Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 


i : Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter's Tools 


Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vices) New Haver 


Carpet 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


2 Carpet Cushion 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 
Ligelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 

; Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgepor: 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


: , Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 


Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Co (malleable 
iron castings) 


ew Haven 

Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) Meriden 


Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 


Castings 


able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel- Birmingham Company Inc (Mechanite, 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 

New London 

Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 

high tensile irons) Plainville 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 


steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
iron) Shelton 


Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


, Hartford 

Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Casnene (Brass & 
Bronze Waterbury 91 
Stamford Costing Company Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 


Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) on hem: 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 


New Sohete 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) aterbury 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 


brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The Shelton 
Chain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Turner and Seymour 
sash, jack, safety, 
and cable) 


Mfg Co The (weldless, 
furnace, universal, lion 
Torrington 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Round Chain Div. Republic Steel Corp. 


Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


(Advt.) 
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Chemical Manufacturin 
Carwin Company The 


Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries — Co 
Carwin Company The 
Macalaster ‘cknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Bristol 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
City Plating Works Inc 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Manstord 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
pany Windsor Locks 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman es Co The Hartford 
Union Mfg C New Britain 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
pany Windsor Locks 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Gay, , 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) ew Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Coils 

Dano Electric Company 


' Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
c 160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Sisceidlabeaiat Co The Hartford 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 


New Haven 


Winsted 


Canaan 


Bridgeport 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


M A D €E N 


Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Charles Parker Co 


Contract Manufacturers 

Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 

Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


Branford 
Meriden 


Waterbury 
Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 


East Haven 
Production Equipment Co 


Meriden 


Conger 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thingheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


r Castings 
Knapp Foundry yo mpany Inc 


Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The 
New Haven Copper Co The 


Copper Shingles 
New Haven es Co The 


r Water Tube 
American — ata The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 


Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 


Guilford 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 


Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 


Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc 


Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair Co 


Inc Portland 
DL “& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
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Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 


Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 


Moosup 
Hartford 


Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


‘ Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 


: Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (‘‘Puri- 
tan” Kensington 


Suponing, toe Packaging 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
: Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Cc 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Deep Drawings 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Centerbrook 


Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 

Diamond Tool and Die Works 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
3ray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 


Die Cast Dies 
C & F Tool & Die Corp 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 
Die Casting Dies 

ABA Tool & Die Co 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Manchester 


Hartford 


Dies 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducorre Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Displays—Metal 

Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 

Specifications) Durham 


Distribution Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
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Door Closers 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 

Drill Presses 

Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 
Drilling Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Blakeslee Forging Company The 
Consolidated Industries 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 
West Cheshire 
Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Electric Cables 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Pratt 


Rockbestos 


Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, 
sional and office) 


kitchen, occa- 
Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Etec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Electric Cord Springs = 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 

General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 

Electric Fixture Wire 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


(asbestosinsulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 
abilt’’) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Manchester 
Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
Plainville 
Waterbury 
Plainville 


Fan-Craft 

lanterns) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Wasley Products Inc 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 

Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated 
Electric Signs 
Berger Sign Co 
United Advertising Corp 


Stamford 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


M A D E N 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 
Electric Timing Motors 

Sessions Clock Co The (small) 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Forestville 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 


Hartford 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Electrical Motors 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 

Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Electrical Recorders 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 

Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Ripley Co 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Middletown 


Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


‘ Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
l.ea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The 
freight) 

General Elevator Service Co 


Enameling 


(passenger and 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Waterbury 


Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 


End Milling Cutters 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Portland 
Pratt 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division 


Hartford 


Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 

Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Platt Bros & Co The P 0 Box 1030 Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Eylets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Eylet Machine Products 
American Brass Company The 
Rall & Socket Mfg Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co 


Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 

fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletowr 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and ir- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Fenders—Boat 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc 
C H Norton Co The 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Manchester 
North Westchester 
Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Films 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Firearms 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 

O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 

Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Fishing Tackle 

Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Flashlights 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


; Flat Springs : 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Flexible Shaft Machines 

& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

West Hartford 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates Pe 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Foam Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Forgings 
Billings & Spencer Company 
Capewell Manufacturing Company r 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) ew Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) _ Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Stamford Casting Company Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) : orrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) —s_. 
ew Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces : 

Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 

oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings ; 

Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 

per refractories) Shelton 


Fuses—Plug and Cartridge — 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
nc Bridgeport 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp (from all mate- 
rials) Waterbury 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbur: 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement all types) 
West Hartford 


: Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) | 
Torrington 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Rirmingham Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Ansonia 
Newington 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Glass Cutters 


Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads cams and oes Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Grinding Heads—Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings & Spencer Company (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 


Hard Crome 
City Plating Works Inc 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div Americar. 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 

Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


“orp New Britain 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Milford 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Hartford 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1045 New Britain Ave 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven( Main Plant) 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc 


Elmwood 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
: 52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heating Elements 

Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Heavy Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 

acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


: Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


: . Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 
a Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
. Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 

American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 

; Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


; Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Hypodermic Needles 

Roehr Products Company Waterbury 

Ice Buckets 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Inductors 


C G S Laboratories Inc Stamford 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co S Frederick (Designers 
Builders and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Stamford 
Rocky Hill 
Waterbury 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Inks 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
. Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer“*a*sol) ; 
Bridgeport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company 
Kerite Company The 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-P-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
(Advt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equi 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp 
Great American Industries Inc 


ment 
ubsidiary of 
Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Weta 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric _ 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Jacquard 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Japanning 


J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


* Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) are 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond 

West Hartford 


Jig Grinder 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The * 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Shelton 
ew Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The 


Laces and Nettings 


Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps : 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 

Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic  — 

Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 

continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 


Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic — 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 


Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather ; 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


M A D E N 


Leather ee. ees 
Andrew B Hendryx Co T New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 


engravers, 
lithographers) 


New Haven 


ighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General’ lectric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 

Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 

Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Lithographers 

O’Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 

Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 

A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mig Co The 


Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


a 
New Haven 
Stamford 


Terryville 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Terryville 
Stamford 


Terryville 


Locks—Trunk 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Terryville 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Locks—Zipper 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Loom—Non- Metallic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 


Collins Company The Collinsville 


Machine Design 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 

Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 


Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
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Machinery 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
ewington 

Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 

drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 

Hallden Machine a The (mill) 
Thomaston 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
emgery ete Wasting, 

Fenn Mfg Co The ewington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Modis Co The 
Waterbury 

& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Pratt 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Ine (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 

Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 

Machines—Contin-U-Matic 

Bullard Company The (verticle multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Bullard spacer—used 
in conjunction with radical drills) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The eure slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 


John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threadin 
Capewell Mfg Co The artford 


(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division Se 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


sesiinge--Sating, 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machine—Slotting ; 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
«screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Special 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Fuller Brush Co ‘The 


Newington 
iiarttord 


Machines—Swaging : 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Well Drillin 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Magnesium Castings 
Stamford Casting Company 


Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The 


Stamford 


Derby 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Engines 

Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 

searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (utility 
cord and accessory hardware) Middletown 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Mats—Newspaper 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham eters Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Enthone Inc 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Metal Finishing 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co_ Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


_ Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 

der) Waterbury 91 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Hamden 


Stamford 


M A D E N 


Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
Autoyre Co The (Small) 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tocl & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 
ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 


Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Compose 
ew Haven 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Oakville 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Mill ~~) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine Middletown 
Miniature Precision Connectors 
Gorn Electric Stamford 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Gabb Special Products Div. The E Horton & 
Son Co Windsor Locks 
Mops 

Fuller Brush Co The 


Motor Control Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Hartford 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (comngrension 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 


Napper Clothin: 
Standard Card Clothing Co 
mills) 


e (for textile 
Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 


Newspaper Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 


Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Middletown 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Waterbury 
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; Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc 


: Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 
Charles Parker Co 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Meriden 
Meriden 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


: Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Milldale 


; Stamford 
Bridgeport & Hartford 


; Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


: Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 

Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 

1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Oils—Cutting 

Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 
Open Knife Switches and Accessories 

Trumbull Components Department, General 

Electric Co Plainville 


Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 
The Falls Company 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Ovens—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc 


Norwich 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Packaging Machinery 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 
machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 


Shelton 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Packaging & Packing 
Mercer & Stewart Co The 


Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Corp The 


Hartford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Panelboards—Lighting and Distribution 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Montville 
Montville 


Paper Boxes 

Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 

New Haven 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 

New Haven 
Mills Inc H J 


Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company eet 
Wallingford 


M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Paper Tags and Pin Tickets 
Waterbury Tag Company The Waterbury 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div : 
Mystic 


Ansonia 


Parallel Tubes ‘ 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander ; ; 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Pattern- Makers ; 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penl'ghts < 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Bischoff Company Inc 


New Maven 


Ernst lvoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The : Waterbury 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) . Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) 


of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment 


Kalart Company Inc Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 


Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pins ; 
CEM Company (‘‘Spirol’’) Danielson 
Pin Up Lamps , 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and Copper) 
Bridgeport 


Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fitters Hand Tools & Pipe Threading 
Machines 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 


Pipe Fittings 


Hartford 


Corley Co Inc Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 

sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Button Co The Waterbury 
Plast'c Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Plastic Materials 
American Cyanamid Co (Molding 
Adhesives, Laminating Resins) 


Plastic Printing Plates 
H 


Patent 
Hartford 


Compounds, 
Wallingford 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plast'c Molders 

Plastic Molding Corporation Sandy Hook 


Plastic Molding 
Butterfield, Inc T F 
U 


Naugatuck 
S Plastic Molding Corporation 


Wallingford 


Plastic—Moulders 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Corp 

_ Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 

Platers 
Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 

Groton 
Bridgeport 


Plasticrete Hamden 


Bridgeport 
American Metal 


Christie Plating Co 

City Plating Works 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Water Plating Company Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 

Platers’ Equipment 

Apothecaries Hall Company 

Conn Metalcraft Inc 

Lea Manufacturing Co The 

MacDermid Incorporated 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead _plat- 
ing) Groton 


Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 
Newington 
Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Police Equipment 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 
pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device ) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 


Pitney Bowes Inc Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 
Company The Waterbury 
Power Rollers 
Industries Inc 


Bristol 


Consolidated West Cheshire 


Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The Bridgeport 


Premium Specialties 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


I Fabric 
(“Cuprinol”’) 
Simsbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, 
Darworth Incorporated 
(“Cellu-san”’) 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Presses 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic 
Ansonia 
Presses—Molding 

Machinery Co The (compression and 

molding, automatic and semi-auto- 


Mystic 


Standard 
transfer 
matic) 

Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 

Pressure Vessels 

Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con 


necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


New Haven 
New Haven 
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_Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridgeport 


Thomas W Hall Company Stamtord 
Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
Company Inc Middletown 


Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Ripley 


Profilers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Pratt 


Publ’shers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Industrial 
New Haven 


; ; Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


g Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
(steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Vulcan Radiator Co The 


Raditors—Engine Cooling 
Manufacturing Co New 


Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Rayon Corp The 


Reamers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


G& oO Haven 


Rocky Hill 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
_ Reduction Gears ; 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 


Inc (high altitude, low temperature) : 

Terryville 
: Regulators ; 

Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Remote Control 

Electric Company 


Wiring 
General Bridgeport 
; Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 

Kanthal Corporation The Stamford 
Respirators 

American Optical Company Safety Products 

Division Putnam 


Reta'ners 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The 


(bicycle & auto 
motive) 


Hartford 


Riveting Machines 


Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 


Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 

Elmwood 

(Adt.) 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, cme and 
non-ferrous) erville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestes-Manhattan Inc The 
os and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


Bridecpe 
ats Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 

Rollers—Bituminous Paving 

Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Rirmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber—Cellular 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Rubber Cutting Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 


Rubber Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The 


Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber he The 


Hartford 
New Haven 
Middletown 


New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Latex Foam 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Ceoateag, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded poems Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
. Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Ansonia 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co 
(special synthetic) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rust Preventives 


Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 


The Smith- Westhiouten 4 = Co 


Safet ating, 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Hartford 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


M A D E N C 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety 
Division 


Products 
Putnam 
: _ Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety 

Division 


Products 
Putnam 


Safety Switches 
Trumbull Components Department, 
Electric Co 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 


General 
Plainville 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Scissors L 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 

and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Co 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The r 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin ~— Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mig Co The (Up to 1%” ment 
New Haven 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
Humason Mfg Co The 
Kerrin Company West Haven 
Lowe Mig Co ‘Lhe Wetherstield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Plantsville 


Elmwood 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Forestville 


Nelson’s Screw Machine Products 

New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 

American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Screws 

American Screw Company 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) 
Blake & 


Willimantic 
Hartford 
Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Eagle Lock Co The L Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screw—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The 
Bristol Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Service Entrance Equipment 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 
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Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The 


Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


s Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 

Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
] H Sessions & Son 
Patent Button Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Waterbury 
West Haven 
Naugatuck 
Bristol 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
Il C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sig 
Berger Sign Co (neon _ porcelain enamel- 
stainless steel) Hartford 


Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


Sintered Metal Products 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 


Slings 
American Steel & Wire Div of U. S. Steel 
New Haven 
Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


New Haven 
South Norwalk 


Soap 3 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Special Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 
Farrel- meee Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co T 
H P ‘lownsend See Company The kimwood 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Harttord 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 
& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Special Parts 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Greist ity Co Lhe (small machines, especally 
ee stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Tool & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 


Bridgeport 
Ansonia 
Newington 


Hartford 


Spinnnings 
American Metal Products Company Inc. 
Bridgeport 


Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Sponge Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manutacturing Co The 


Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Spring Units . 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 


Torrington 


Elmwood 
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Spring Washers 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 


New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Springs—Flat 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co _ Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 


Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 


Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 


Oakville 


Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Stampings—Small : 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Humason Mfg Co The 


Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 


New Haven 
Forestville 


Waterbury 


Steel : 
Stanley Works The (cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 


Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Stereotypes 
Electrotype Div 


Milford 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Electrographic 
Corp 


New Haven 








Stop Clocks, Electric 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Storage Batteries 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co Glastonbury 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings , 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 


New Haven 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

ilartiord Special ae Co The’ Hartford 


Switchboards 
Distribution Assemblies Department, 


General 
Electric Co 


Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) Waterbury 
_Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 


Centerbrook 


ags 
Waterbury Tag Company The 


(Paper and 
Cloth) 


Waterbury 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Tape 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 
cotton and woven glass tape) Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Recorders 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate, 


nylon, dacron, other synthetics) Rockville 
; Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
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Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa. 
tic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned ip 


Thomaston 


rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machines 
iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto 
matic) Bridgeport 


Pratt 


Thread Millin 


Pratt & Whitney Div 


Hartford 


Timers, Interval 


A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbu: 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbr 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 


A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 

rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Billings & Spencer Company (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
Tool Chests : 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Tool & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridge 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 


Gong Bell Co The 


East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Transformers 
Berkshire Transformer Corp The New Milford 
Dano Electric Company Winsted 
Trucks—Commercial 


Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and “Metro’’ bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 


Stamford 


Watertown 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for college 

tubes) erby 
Tube Fittings 

Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers ~ both 
rubber and plastic industries) —_ 
(Advt.) 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 

G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 

Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) 


Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 


Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufcturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company Greenwich 


Tumbling Service 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company, Esbec 
Tumbling Division Meriden 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters—Portable 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal Typewriter Comany Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 
Underclearer Rolls . 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartfora 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 


Hartford 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Valve—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Stratford 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
e Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Vegetable Peelers 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co ee and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) tonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Wilimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 
West Haven 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Jennings Company The S Barry New Haven 
New England Shade & Blind CoInc Durham 


Venetian Blind Tape 

Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 
cotton and woven plastic) Middletown 
Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company 

Vertical Shapers 

& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Branford Co The (industrial) 


Vises 

Charles Parker Co The 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
rous) Waterville 


Plainville 


Pratt 


New Haven 


Meriden 


M A D E N 


Washers (Continued) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Watathare 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


‘ Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


: Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
FE Ingraham Co The 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


: Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
(instantaneous & storage) 


Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


. Waxes 
Harrison Company The A §S (and other: pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 


. Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 


Welding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G_E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 

Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and frabrica- 
tion) Meriden 


Hartford 


Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 

mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, 
treating and degreasing) 


Wire Cable 
Bevin- Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Durham 


New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 


for acid, heat. 
Bridgeport 
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Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, 


Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) 
Smith Co The John P 


Hartford 

all meshes) 
Southport 
Norwalk 
Fairfield 
New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Diping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 

Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 
Torrington 

Essex 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 


Verplex Company The 


Wire Forms 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co DR Plainville 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The 
tinners’ trimmings) 
Humason Mfg Co The 
Templeman Co D R 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


handles and 
Vest Haven 
Forestville 
Plainville 


(pan 


Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wire and Cable 

Rockbestos Products Corporation 

mining, shipboard and i 
tions) 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


(all asbestos, 
appliance applica 
New Haven 


Wooden Boxes 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Yalesville 


Wood Scrapers 
Co The 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Fletcher-Terry Forestville 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Dammam (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, 
P O Box 1030 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


strip and wire) 
Waterbury 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 






































































































































































































































































































COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 









Fans 
and 
Blowers 


Unit 
Dust 
Collectors 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
1s at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 


A 






Accounting Hints 
(Continued from page 51) 


should have a notation on it reading 
“void after 30 days”. 


Letters may be used to identify each 
bank account instead of numbers. The 
January checks would be overprinted 
with the letter “A”, February checks 
with “B”, March checks with “C” and 
April checks with “D”. Since any 
check issued in January is normally 
cleared by the month of April, the 
January account should balance to zero 
and the “A” account could be used 
in the month of May. 

The principal advantages of this plan 
are: 


1. It is not necessary to type names 
on a payroll journal or check 
register. 

2. It reduces sorting of payroll 
checks to the minimum, some- 
times eliminates sorting entirely. 

3. Provides  self-clearing _ payroll 
bank accounts. 


4. Eliminates sorting of payroll 
checks into the order of which 
they are written, in the event 
that reconciling between the 
general ledger payroll bank bal- 
ance and the bank statement bal- 
ance is not accomplished on the 
first attempt. 


5. Forged payroll checks cashed and 
errors by the bank may be de- 
tected sooner because an over- 
draft in the account will occur. 
An overdraft would indicate 
something wrong and result in 
prompt action and notification 
by the bank. 





Industrial Development 


(Continued from page 42) 





9. Industrial common stock prices 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as measured by the 
Dow-Jones averages, will rise 
from the present 410-415 to 
over 600 within the next ten 
years. 

10. Centralization of power in the 
Federal government will still be 
an issue, but ten years from 

now it will be less important 

than it is today. 
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Balco Bunker “C” is a clean, modern fuel—proven to cut heating costs and heating headaches by 
outstanding performance in industrial, institutional and commercial installations throughout Connecticut, 
parts of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Balco’s vast storage depots and all weather delivery fleet assure you continuous heating comfort. 


Trained engineers stand ready to help solve immediate and long range heating problems. For prompt, 
expert advice—phone Ballard at Hartford JA 9-3341 or write Box 1078, Hartford. 


The BALLARD OM bo: 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








